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WHY UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
UNION 


In the St. Petersburg, Florida, Times, 
J. W. Johnson, an Ohio tourist, comments 
upon the ‘‘magnificent’”’ address made by 
Dr. Stanard Dow Butler to the old folks 
in a community meeting, and then puts 
the following questions to Dr. Butler: 

“Tam just wondering whether Dr. 
Butler would answer a question, briefly, 
through the morning Times, and thus clear 
up a little matter of federated mystery in 
the minds of not a few tourists I have 
talked to. 

“We would like to know how two re- 
ligious denominations, heretofore widely 
separated in belief as the Unitarians and 
the Universalists, got together in a single 
denomination. The Unitarian Church, 
boasting of President Taft as one of its 
communicants, deny a Trinity, which, if 
we are not in error, is accepted by the Uni- 
versalists. An outstanding tenet of the 
Universalists is, or was, the ultimate sal- 
vation of the race without exception.” 

In the issue of the same paper for March 
5 Dr. Butler replies as follows: 

“Obedient to the courteous request of 
Mr. J. W. Johnson in your issue of Feb. 28 
that I state through the columns of your 
paper the position of the United Liberal 
Church in relation to the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations I wish to say: 

“1—The Universalist denomination has 
never professed belief in the Trinity. The 
Unitarian Church has never affirmed be- 
lief in the doctrine of endless punishment. 

“2—While these two denominations 
came into being in America at about the 
same time and in an age tending to the- 
ological divisiveness, their lines of separa- 
tion have always been indefinite. Hosea 
Ballou, minister of the Second Universalist 
Church in Boston and successor of John 
Murray, founder of the Universalist Church 
in America, was an outstanding Unitarian, 
while Charles Chauncey, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Boston, was an 
outstanding Universalist. 

“3—The Universalist General Conven- 
tion was organized in 1803, the American 
Unitarian Association was founded in 
1805. In neither denomination did the 
dogmas now held by fundamentalists to be 
vital to Christianity, such as the fall of 
man and the virgin birth, find acceptance. 
The fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, the spiritual authority of Jesus, 
the certainty that suffering follows the 
violation of law, and the salvation of man- 
kind through a higher knowledge of and a 
greater conformity to the will of God are 
characteristic of the emphasis in both de- 
nominations. 

“4—During the past 125 years other 
ideas: have gained ascendency not only 
among the people of these two fellowships 
but among the forward looking people of 
other denominations. Illustrative of these 
are: 


“A—Revelation is not fixed. It is 


not limited to a particular age, restricted 
to a particular people or confined within 
the covers of any one book. The basis of 
the thinking of a Harry Emerson Fosdick 
is the truth as revealed not only in scrip- 
ture but also in a knowledge of biology 
and in the uncopyrighted inscriptions 
found in the strata of the globe’s advancing 
history. 

“B—The teachings of Jesus are funda- 
mentally ethical and only incidentally 
theological. Dogmas are of value only as 
they can be utilized in the enrichment o 
the world’s life. : 

“In keeping therefore with the history 
of these two denominations a group of 
people representing various religious tra- 
ditions and cherishing their intellectual 
integrity, no longer satisfied with the dog- 
mas as proclaimed, or evaded, in many 
churches, have founded on the basis alone 
of the following covenant, ‘In the love of 
truth and in the Spirit of Jesus, we unite 
for the worship of God and the service of 
Man,’ the United Liberal Church of St. 
Petersburg. We believe that in so doing 
we are walking in the footsteps of Jesus, who 
affirmed love to God and love to man as 
the way to eternal life. We are attempt- 
ing furthermore to help in blazing a trail 
by which a competitive and languishing 
Protestantism may find the way to a 
larger measure of unity and to a renewal 
of its usefulness to mankind.” 

* * 


DWIGHT BRADLEY LECTURES AT 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Dwight Bradley’s visit at St. Lawrence 
University and the Theological School, 
Tuesday, March 11, was in every way 
successful. In the morning Mr. Bradley 
spoke to the entire student body on ‘‘The 
Challenge of the Future.’”’ This challenge 
to lives of service in the spirit of good will 
was happily devoid of that undercurrent 
of implied criticism and accusation which 
mars the utterances of so many prophets 
of the middle years. The speaker said 
that he was no longer young, but he ra- 
diated the drive and enthusiasm of youth. 

Speaking to the theological students in 
the afternoon Mr. Bradley discussed the 
question, “After Liberalism—What?”’ 
Like his friend and contemporary, Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, Bradley sees great danger 
in our uses of “‘liberty,”’ and is keenly con- 
scious of the limitations of liberalism’s 
movements of revolt. He pointed out 
the divisive tendencies in our liberalism 
and stressed the need for a unifying factor. 
This unifying factor he finds in man’s 
devotion to the highest that he can know. 
After liberalism, “‘we are going to-recover 
the hero worship of characters of the type 
of Jesus, Gandhi, etc.” 

We were not all in agreement with all of 
Mr. Bradley’s thesis, but we were all cap- 
tured by his radiant good-will. We like 
Bradley and look forward with pleasure to 
his next visit to St. Lawrence. 

E. A.L. 
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Editorial 


THE CHANGES THAT THE CHURCH FACES 


HE automobile,” says Roger Babson, “has put 
the forces of evil on wheels.” ‘‘And very soon,” 
he added, “‘the cheaper aeroplane will enable the 

ferces of evi] to mount up with wings like eagles.” 
Dean Brown, who quotes these remarks in ““My Own 
Yesterdays,” comments on the changes the church of 
to-day has to face. He says that the task of his brother 
ministers is much harder than the task which con- 
fronted him when he was ordained forty-one years ago. 

“Forty years ago there were no automobiles; 
twenty years ago there were only a few... . If all 
the men, women and children in the land wanted to 
get in and go out for a ride next Sunday morning while 
the ministers are conducting services of worship, 
there would be cars enough on hand for them all.” 

Sixteen millions of people go to the movies every 
day—“‘getting the movie habit of mind, which does 
not care to read or to think.” 

The attitude of multitudes toward public worship 
has been changed by the radio. 

We are amusement crazy. When Maxim Gorky 
saw Coney Island, Dean Brown tells us, he said, 
“What an unhappy people it must be that turns to 
this for happiness.” 

Millions are cynical. The church to-day has no 
easy time. But in the forty years Dean Brown has 
been preaching there have been many changes that 
mean progress—a “much better understanding be- 
tween the various branches of the Christian Church,” 
“better methods of Bible study and more honest, 
accurate, discriminating methods. of Biblical inter- 
pretation,” “a presentation in the pulpits of the essen- 
tial truths of our common faith,’ “a more inclusive 
grasp of the Christian purpose.”’ ‘We are not here 
to snatch a few brands from the burning—we intend 
to put out the fire and make this world a safe place 
to live in.” 

The church as a whole is coming to see that its 
great task is to humanize industry, conserve human 
values in commerce, make soul culture a part of edu- 
cation, ennoble the home, set the nations in a brother- 
hood. 

Another change for the better is a movement 
toward a finer quality of worship in non-liturgical 
churches. 

In short, Dean Brown believes that the forces 
which are drawing people away from religion can be 


met—that “the Lord God Almighty has not cut out a 
piece of work for Himself which will prove too hard 
for Him.” 

In a chapter of “My Own Yesterdays” al] these 
points are driven home with a wealth of homely illus- 
tration and pithy saying. 

“Gush,” said a radical contemporary, comment- 
ing on “My Own Yesterdays.” He doesn’t know 
Brown and doesn’t like him, and he probably had not 
read this book. For gush is precisely what is not in 
the book. It is a word as applicable to Coolidge as 
to Brown. Rugged sense, homely wit, world-wide 
and nation-wide contacts, anecdotes without number, 
breadth, tolerance, faith—that is Dean Brown in these 
snapshots at his life. 

* * 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
O take the place of the Rev. Charles R. Joy, who 
has been summoned suddenly to the Pacific 
Coast, the program committee for the Idle- 
wild Fellowship has secured the Rev. Thomas H. 
Billings, Ph. D. (Chicago), who has been minister of 
the First Church of Salem (Unitarian) since 1925. 
Dr. Billings is a Canadian by birth. He taught Latin 
at Queens University, the Wesleyan Theological Col- 
lege and McGill University, lecturing on the classics 
at the same time. He was later dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts of the University of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and professor of classics at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn. Dr. Billings will speak to the 
fellowship at 8 p. m. Tuesday, April 6, and conduct 
the forum the next morning at 10. 
The Idlewild Fellowship never presented a more 
attractive program. It is open to all of our men. 
* * 


THE CHURCH ON THE UPPER.WEST SIDE OF 
NEW YORK 
E have received a letter, not intended for pub- 
lication, alleging that nearly all the Protes- 
tant churches on the upper West Side, New 
York, are in distress, blaming Dr. Fosdick’s church for 
the situation, and asking us to comment. 

Our comment is that generalizations, always 
unsafe, are doubly unsafe when they relate to a sub- 
ject as complex as the church and the modern city. 

Nearly all the churches which are in distress on 
the upper West Side of New York were in distress 


J 
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before Dr. Fosdick’s church moved up there. It 
would be foolish to say that a powerful, attractive, 
up-to-date church, like the Fosdick church, tackling 
the city problem in a modern way, has not changed 
the situation. It would be just as foolish not to recog- 
nize that the weakness of the upper West Side churches 
is in themselves and not because of competition. The 
truth of the matter is that the Riverside Church (Dr. 
Fosdick’s) has to face the same difficulties that these 
other churches are facing, but that it knows how and 
is better equipped to meet them. 

In a paragraph we can not express what sociolo- 
gists are taking volumes to describe. On the upper 
West Side the old-fashioned family life has disap- 
peared. The families which were the backbone of the 
Protestant churches have moved out into the suburbs 
or over on to the East Side. There are millions of 
Jews and Catholics living on the West Side, and from 
110th St. up Negroes and Porto Ricans. But we do 
not mean to intimate that if the Universalists and 
Methcdists had not moved away their attitude toward 
the church would be the same. Back of all the popu- 
lation changes are deeper-seated social changes, in 
the forefront of which is a different attitude toward 
religion and church attendance. 

The problem is not a New York problem. It isa 
Chicago, a St. Louis, a San Francisco, a London, prob- 
lem. It is the problem of the church in the urban 
center. Some churches meet it by dodging it and 
moving into the suburbs. Others meet it by selling a 
three million dollar property, moving into a one 
million dollar property, and living sleepily ever after 
on two million dollars until somebody steals it. 

The Riverside Church meets it by raising money 
for it, building for it, organizing for it, and going 
after it. And some of us sit back and growl about 
Rockefeller money and competition. 

For our part we are delighted to see Fosdick 
succeed, and we hope that he and his people will suc- 
ceed in a big way. The other churches will have to 
follow his example. If they can not do the job alone, 
they will have to unite. There is work in New York 
for a hundred Fosdicks and a score of Rockefellers. 
The modern city. problem has to be tackled with power. 
All these little hand-to-mouth nibbles at the problem 
are futile. We have to have money for it. Money 
is full of danger, to be sure, but so is poverty, es- 
pecially when men are facing well-financed evils. 

We do not for a moment intimate that the one 
kind of ministry needed on the upper West Side of 
New York is the ministry of a church like that of Dr. 
Fosdick. We can imagine a hundred Quakers domi- 
ciled in a hall making a great contribution, or an in- 
dependent movement with no denomination back of 
it, made up of a few dozen men and women with faith 
in the redeeming love of Christ, giving scores a new 
start in the world, and a hundred other ministries 
equally effective and beautiful. But a man with the 
faith and power of Fosdick and an equipment like his 
is needed too. 

The ineffectiveness of many city churches is due 
not to their poverty but to their ideals. They are 
made up largely of people who think of what they can 
get out of the church, not what they put into it, and 
they create a soc’ety which thinks mainly of what it 


can get out of the neighborhood in the way of support, 
and not what it can do for mankind. 

We have sympathy for our church statesmen who 
are harassed with the city problem. They can not 
always do what they see ought to be done. Sectarian- 
ism, too, often stands in the way. But we do not need 
to rebuke short-sightedness. The inexorable march of 
events in our modern cities will take care of that. 

What we are concerned about is not the crumbling 
institutions. We are concerned about the men and 
women, boys and girls, who never will get the faith 
that they ought to teach. 


* * 


CAN GOD BE BACK OF CONFLICTING 
FAITHS? 


EFERRING to the recent article by the Rey. 
Elbert Whippen, who left the Universalist 
ministry to study for the Catholic priesthood, 

a bright young Baptist asked us: “Can God be back 
of all these various experiences when in following 
them they lead to conflicting faiths?” 

We replied: “There is nothing puzzling about 
people moving around from one church to another. 
They always have done it. Your analysis of it is 
perfectly correct. Sometimes these changes are in- 
spired by selfish motives, and God can not be back 
of such changes. Where they are honest they are, 
as you say, frequently accompanied by religious ex- 
perience that is deep and real, and certainly God is in 
that. We continually must make a distinction be- 
tween faith and the statement of faith. A clear 
statement helps strengthen the faith, but it is not 
the faith itself. The better word for the statement 
is belief. God can be in all faith, no matter how im- 
perfect the statement of it may be. When all is said 
and done, there never yet was a statement of religious 
faith that was perfectly true. God must look with 
sympathy and understanding upon all honest attempts 
to express what we believe.” 

* * 


THE CROSSES OTHERS PUT ON US 


E often recall Francis Greenwood Peabody’s 
memorable little tribute to Simon of Cyrene, 
published years ago in his “Mornings in the 

College Chapel.” Dr. Peabody makes Simon just a 
plain man coming into town on his own' business just 
at the moment when the crowd was streaming out to 
crucify Jesus and the two thieves. 

“They laid hold on one Simon a Cyrenian,” 
says the gospel of Luke. “On him they laid the cross 
that he might bear it after Jesus.” 

It often happens so in life, Dr. Peabody tells us. 
We all of us have crosses belonging to some one else. 
Sometimes folks are turned squarely around and 
made to go an entirely different way by the misfor- 
tunes or weaknesses of others. These are heavy 
crosses. : 

One thing that Dr. Peabody declares a certainty 
we at least can accept as a possibility, for we have 
tried it out in these modern days. “And yet,” he 
says, “how certain it is that this man of Cyrene came 
to look back on this interruption of his journey as 
the one thing he would not have missed. When 
others were remembering the wonderful career of 
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Jesus, how often he must have said: ‘Yes, but I once 
had the unapproached privilege of bearing his cross 
for him. On one golden morning of my life I was per- 
mitted to share his suffering. I was called from all 
my own hopes and plans to take up this burden of 
another, and I did not let it drop. It seemed a 
grievous burden, but it has become my crowning joy. 
I did not know then, but I know now, that my day of 
humiliation was my day of highest blessedness.”’ ’ 

To-day there are many who can testify to the 
same experience. It may have hurt them deeply 
when a dear relative failed them and when his load 
came on their shrinking shoulders. But looked at 
from the standpoint of later years, when perhaps the 
beloved form had passed out of sight, could anything 
have induced them to part with the experiences of 
the years when they had the experience of the Cyren- 
lan? 

* * 


TERTIUS THE SCRIBE 


T is not alone the great things of the Bible or of any 
other literature which help us. Sometimes very 
little things meet the need of the moment. 

The scholars tell us that the sixteenth chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans is an epistle by itself. 
It begins with the words, “‘Let’ me introduce our 
sister Phoebe.” It was what we call a letter of in- 
troduction written for a devout woman who had been 
kind to Paul and who had to go on a trip across the 
water from Corinth, where Paul was staying, to 
Ephesus, where he had been preaching and where he 
had many friends. Years later, probably, some cus- 
todian fastened the little letter on to the long roll of 
papyrus which contained a copy of the letter to the 
Romans, and so it traveled with that letter down the 
centuries. 

The letter shows us how Paul remembered his old 
friends and parishioners by name. In this letter there 
live Prisca, Aquila, Persis, Rufus, Julia, and some 
twenty others who long ago would have been forgotten 
had it not been written. Among them is Tertius. 
He was the humble stenographer before there was 
stenography, the amanuensis who took dictation in 
long hand and wrote the letter on papyrus or on wax 
tablets—possibly a professional letter writer. 

Toward the close of the letter there is an inter- 
ruption. Hunting, in “The Story of Our Bible,” sug- 
gests that possibly a visitor came in to see Paul. 
Hunting goes on to say: “Possibly Tertius sitting 
there waiting thinks: ‘I know some of the people 
to whom Paul is writing; I used to know Prisca and 
Aquila when they made tents here in Corinth. I be- 
lieve I’ll just put in a friendly word for them.’ So he 
writes, ‘I Tertius who am writing the letter, salute 
you in the Lord.’” 

The way Goodspeed translates the message of 
Tertius is: “I Tertius who write this letter wish to be 
remembered to you as a fellow Christian.” 

“T am with you,” said Tertius at a time when 
it might mean death to be a Christian. 

Hunting calls Tertius ‘a man who performed a 
humble service in a noble spirit.” “‘He was not an 
intellectual giant like Paul. Yet he could do some- 
thing Paul could not do—he could write a clear leg- 


ible hand, and Paul needed his help. Had it not been 
for this man Paul might not have been able to write 
his letter.” 

Every great movement of to-day has its humble 
helpers. Without them the movement could not 
possibly succeed. They are the privates in the army 
who serve generally without acclaim. 

Tertius is a symbol of the unknown millions whose 
toil and sacrifice push forward the chariots of progress. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

On April first, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer will com- 
plete a service of twenty-five years.as pastor of the 
Universalist church in New Haven, Conn., and thirty- 
five years in the Universalist ministry. The mem- 
bers of his parish are arranging a public service in the 
church and a reception in the church parlors on the 
night of April 6. Dr. and Mrs. Fischer and their 
daughter, Miss Martha Fischer, are widely known 
throughout the Universalist Church for the way in 
which they give themselves and their money to the 
various projects to serve mankind carried on under 
the auspices of our denomination. The hold which 
these accomplished and humble people have upon 
their own congregation is recognized everywhere: as 
one of the most beautiful examples of the relationship 
which ought to exist between the true pastor and those 
whom he serves. Something of that same relation- 
ship exists between Dr. Fischer and all the members 
of the Universalist fellowship, as well as a great circle 
outside. 


Mrs. Gilroy, mother of the editor of the Congre- 
gationalist, in her eighty-eighth year, straight, vigor- 
ous, clear-headed, visits her son for a few weeks in 
Boston, coming from “‘out beyond Toronto,” Canada, 
and going back entirely alone, a fine example of our 
British stock. She ascribes much of her good health 
to her daily cold bath and her going about “not 
bundled up.” Perhaps a deep religious faith and a 
sense of humor have something to do with long life 
and perfect health, for when Mrs. Gi'roy was praised 
for rearing a man like the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist she said, with a twinkle in her eye, “I did 
the best I could with the material I had at hand.” 
Those who read the Congregationalist think she did 
a good job. 


Again the Sunday School Helper comes along with 
lessons for April, May and June and inspiring and 
helpful interpretations of the beautiful Gospel of 
Luke. Both Senior and Intermediate Helpers are 
out and have been mailed. Probably another year 
one edition only will appear, thus saving considerable 
work and expense. We congratulate Martha L. 
Fischer and Helene Ulrich, the editors. 


Meekness is not weakness. Modesty is not lack 
of confidence. Nor is dogmatic assertion evidence of 
great faith. Often it is just the opposite. The loud, 
uncompromising, denunciatory preachers would not 
be so self-assertive if they felt that they were stand- 
ing onarock. The man absolutely sure can be quiet 
and confident. 
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Jesus Triumphant’ 
Conard B. Rheiner 


Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world.— 
John 16 : 33. 


SalERE and there during the World War, the 
ss figure of Christ was to be seen unscathed 
amidst ghastly ruins while the church that 
had once sheltered it had been demolished. 
A witness to such a scene described it in these words: 

“All that is left of the building is a few white 
arches.. Leaning forward from what remains of the 
wall at one end is a pale figure, with arms widely ex- 
tended, a wreath of thorns on its head. Shells have 
smashed away from it the wooden cross to which the 
arms were nailed: they seem now opened wide in a 
gesture of entreaty.”’ 


‘“‘His sad face from on high saw only pain, 
After the passion of two thousand years.” 


The war is over, and this figure has once more 
been placed under cover and surmounts an altar of 
solid gold. It now lends reality to the worship of 
God by simple men, but the stark tragedy for which 
it stands has long since disappeared from their minds. 

But in times of war and in times of peace Jesus is 
not really forgotten.. His majestic figure rises trium- 
phantly above the contemporary scene, beckoning 
men to a higher life, higher than they have yet known. 
He beckons them with great assurance because he 
himself overcame the world. ‘Be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.”’ ‘What I have done, you, 
too, may do!” 

Jesus overcame the world—the world in time and 
space—by living in eternity. He recognized it for 
what it was—this world of fleeting successes, of tan- 
talizing passions, of stultifying pleasures—a, phantas- 
magoric thing. He overcame its pettiness, its vin- 
dictiveness, its cruelty, its lust, its quest for power, 
- its seeking for wealth, its tawdriness, its low aims, its 
selfishness. The world that men live in was that kind 
of thing, and Jesus refused to be a part of it. Instead 
he chose to live in the real eternity, in the realm of 
values. And he defeated the world’s hate with an 
overpowering love. As he suffered on the cross he 


prayed, “Father, forgive them; for they know not - 


what they do.’”’ He defeated the world’s envy, its 
quest for power and wealth, by seeking first God’s 
righteousness. He defeated its despair by believing 
in the final triumph of love. In the moment when 
the world was sure he had failed and taunted him, 
saying, “You saved others, let us see you save your- 
self,’ he was certain of victory. For he knew that 
he had saved his soul while losing his life. He had 
saved his reputation, his character. He had refused 
to be dishonest, insincere, ignoble; he had not been 
guilty of betraying his mission by a lie, or of turning 
traitor to God’s kingdom for a brief taste of this 
world’s honors. Although the people of his day, even 
his followers, could not understand it, Jesus had lived 
to prove his statement: ‘‘For whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it”—by dying on the cross. He 


*A sermon for Easter, 1930. 


could say to his disciples that last night in the upper 
room, ‘Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” 
and knew that he was speaking the truth, just as he 
was sure of his triumph as he died and said, “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” He had so 
identified himself with God while he walked and 
talked and labored with men that he was sure that his 
“Father” would receive him unto Himself. 

This feeling of personal triumph on the part of 
Jesus must be contrasted with the black terror of his 
disciples. Light had not come to them. They could 
not realize that in “the kingdom not of the world” he 
reigned in glory. But those who had known him most 
intimately in the flesh came to know him in the spirit. 
They gradually embraced the truth—that Jesus’ body 
had nothing to do with his final triumph. It had 
served its part and now there was an end of it. But 
the spirit that they had sensed in life and that had 
drawn them to Jesus in the first place was with them 
still. That spirit of truth had been in the world before 
Jesus came, but he had incarnated it and breathed into 
it life so that it was once more manifest to men. If 
it was to continue to be seen by men Jesus’ disciples 
must incarnate it also. To that task they set them- 
selves, and, united in their common burden, it was as 
if their beloved Master was still among them. In the 
spirit of truth Jesus lived for them and lives until the 
present. Perhaps their enlightenment came in some 
such manner as is contended by Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy in ‘““The Terrible Meek.”” The scene represents 
Golgotha during the darkest hour. Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, has continued her vigil long after the others 
have gone, and only the Roman centurion and a sol- 
dier stand watch. The sobbing of the woman at- 
tracts the centurion’s attention, and he entreats her to 
leave this place of tragedy, but he finally gives up. 
The soldier and he go over the facts of the case and 
speak much of duty and what it means. But the 
centurion is thinking deeply, and there is a change 
going on in his attitude. Then in its pristine beauty 
the solution beams forth, and he goes to the woman to 
tell her of his wonderful] discovery. 


Centurion: Your son is not dead. Not while God is in 
Heaven. 

Woman: I don’t understand you. What were you saying 
yourself just now? Only a little while ago I heard his blood 
dripping down here in the darkness. The stones are dark with 
it. Not an hour ago. He’s dead. 

Centurion: He’s alive. 

Woman: Why do you mock me? You’re mad. Are you 
God that you can kill and make alive, allin one breath? 

Centurion: He’s alive! I can’t kill him. All the empire 
can’t kill him! How shall hate destroy the power that possesses 
and rules the earth? 

Woman: The power that .... Who? 

Centurion: This broken thing up here. 

Woman: My son, the power that... . 

Centurion: Listen. I will tell you. ...I am a soldier. 
I have been helping to build kingdoms for over twenty years. I 
have never known any other trade. Soldiery, bloodshed, mur- 
der; that’s my business. My hands are crimson withit. That’s 
what empire means. 


Your son. 
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In the city I come from, it is the chief concern of the people. 
Building kingdoms, ruling empire. They’re proud of it. The 
little children in the schools are drilled in obedience to it; they 
are taught hymns in praise of it; they are brought up to reverence 
its symbols. When they wave its standards above them, they 
shout, they leap, they make loud and joyful noises; like animals, 
like wolves, like little brute beasts. Children! Young children! 
Their parents encourage them in it; it never occurs to them to 
feel ashamed; they would be treated like lepers if they felt 
ashamed. That’s what empire does to human beings in the city 
Icome from. It springs from fear—a peculiar kind of fear they 
call courage. 

And so we go on building our kingdoms—the kingdoms of 
this world. We stretch out our hands, greedy, grasping, ty- 
rannical, to possess the earth. Domination, power, glory, money, 
merchandise, luxury, these are the things we aim at; but what we 
really gain are pest and famine, grudged labor, the enslaved hate 
of men and women, ghosts that haunt our lives forever. It can’t 
last; it never has lasted, this building in blood andfear. Already 
our kingdoms begin to totter. Possess the earth! We have lost 
it. We never did possess it. We have lost both earth and our- 
selves in trying to possess it; for the soul of the earth is man and 
the love of him, and we have made of both a desolation. 

I tell you, woman, this dead son of yours, disfigured, shamed, 
spat upon, has built a kingdom this day that can never die! 
The living glory of him rulesit. The earth is his and he made it. 
He and his brothers have been moulding and making it through 
the long ages; they are the only ones who ever did possess it; 
not the proud, not the idle, not the wealthy, not the vaunting 
empires of the world. Something has happened up here on this 
hill to-day to shake all our kingdoms of blood and fear to the dust. 
The earth is his, the earth is theirs, they made it. The meek, 
the terrible meek, the fierce agonizing meek, are about to enter 
into their inheritance. 


This is what the resurrection stories tell us. And 
what more beautiful message is there in all our heri- 
tage? Jesus triumphed over the world—over evil, 
over things transitory, over even death. And he 
had a superb faith in his own triumph. 

That is what we need most to-day. We need 
the glorious courage to believe in the triumph of love 
over every obstacle. We were well on our way to a 
better world based on that belief when the war came. 
It was not the war itself that shattered it—that shook 
our religious foundations—it was the period of dis- 
illusionment after the war was over. Millions dared 
to be idealistic enough to fight a war “to make the 
world safe for democracy” and “‘to end war forever.” 
And faith in God remained strong, as it was felt so 
much social justice and brotherhood was to come out 
of the seeming evil. We dared be idealistic but not 
idealistic enough. We did not dare to try loving our 
enemies. That was our downfall. And we soon dis- 
covered that what we had sown we also reaped— 
hatred, misunderstanding, national pride, haughty 
tyranny. 

We are now pursuing the phantoms in blind 
alleys. We are in the midst of “a wave of spiritual 
depression and religious skepticism,”’ as Prof. Walter 
Marshall Horton has so succinctly said in his new 
volume, ““Theism and the Modern Mood.” There 
are the “Futilitarians,” as he calls them, led by Joseph 
Wood Krutch. These are they who see only spiritual 
bankruptcy in the future, and a long series of material 
holocausts. But we have also come to a time of “wist- 
ful quest for religious certitude’—an age “almost 
pathetically credulous when given half a chance.” 
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There has been going on a replacement of the practical 
ethical emphasis among the religious by a strongly 
mystical emphasis. Manuals of devotion, studies of 
the great mystics, and books on applied psychology 
and mental hygiene have been coming from our presses 
in ever increasing quantities. 

There seems to be to-day a good deal of shallow 
pessimism. and also much superficial optimism, both 
equally disturbing and withering. Neither can have 
a wholesome effect on our civilization. Cynical 
diatribes fill modern bookshelves, and a comparatively 
new kind of literature frankly asks us to live our lives 
in a vacuum. Religion is to-day in large measure an 
escape mechanism. “ 

But the historical Jesus rises grandly above the 
contemporary scene and calls us to him! He has a 
message for the disheartened, and when he has given 
courage he bids that soul take up a.cross and follow 
him. He tells us what to do to overcome the world 
which is too much with us. ‘‘Follow me,” he directs. 
“Only love can overcome your troubled lives, only 
love, and love alone. This is my commandment, that 
ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 

Jesus triumphed through love, and so can we! 
There is a cross superimposed on every victory, and 
only the strong can carry on. But there have been 
fine souls who have tried love. It is a noble company 
we are asked to join. 

Several years ago a retired Paris banker sent a 
postcard “To the best loved man in all the world, now 
in Terre Haute, U.S. A.,” and this card was delivered 
to Eugene V. Debs He evoked this widespread 
affection because he was a great lover. His friend, 
James Whitcomb Riley, wrote: 


‘“And there’s Gene Debs, a man that stands 
And just holds out in his two hands 
As warm a heart as ever beat 
Twixt here and the judgment seat.”’ 


And Eugene Field said: “If Debs were a priest 
the world would listen to his eloquence, and that 
gentle, musical voice and sad, sweet smile of his would 
soften the hardest heart.” There was something 
prophetic in Field’s tribute, because, although Debs was 
never a priest, his love did melt one of the stoniest of 
men. Lucy Robins in “War Shadows’ tells the story 
of Sam Moore. He was a Negro murderer sentenced 
to life-long imprisonment in the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
One day this embittered Negro, who was unmanage- 
able according to the prison authorities, was being 
beaten unconscious by a guard when Debs inter- 
fered. Debs, who had been warned to keep away, 
“washed the blood from the Negro’s face, and when 
he recovered consciousness, Debs kissed him upon the 
forehead.” The murderer broke down and wept. 
And thereafter he was a model prisoner. The war- 
den asked Moore sometime later how it was Debs had 
had that extraordinary effect upon him, and the Negro 
replied simply: “‘“Gene Debs was the only Jesus Christ 
I ever knew.’”’ For many Of the other prisoners Debs 
changed the whole course of life. Debs’s love was not 
sentimental, not superficial, but sincere and almost 
unbelievable in extent. Like Jesus, he not only loved 
humanity but he loved individuals. 

With love Jesus sought to change men’s motives, 


a) 
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actions, and temper. He was wonderfully successful, 
but such a holy purpose is too much for a single span 


of life. Yet his spirit is in the world; Jesus lives in’ 


other men when they love their fellows. . 

I call you to-day to test this triumph of Jesus in 
our twentieth century. With faith in the final 
triumph of love we, few as we are, can so leaven the 


lump of humanity as to make them “see our good 
works and thus glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 
By identifying ourselves wholly and completely with 
the love principle we shall as corruptibles put on in- 
corruption and as mortals put on immortality. For 
love never faileth! And because of us and of Jesus the 
world shall become as a new heaven and a new earth. 


III---A Difference That Is Distinction 


C. Ellwood Nash 


A\HE Un'versalism I am about to commend is 
; not that of the fathers, or of the creeds, or 
yet generally that of the brethren. 

50 Except in principle. It is the best 
evidence of the divine source and essential validity 
of the faith of our fathers that they builded better 
than they knew, that the truth they taught was a 
living seed that was bound to grow, almost out of 
recognition. All] their successors have discovered 
meanings, implications, in the germ dectrine which 
the founders never dreamed of, at some of which they 
would have stood aghast. Yet it was the same child 
growing up. Well, here is one more extension. 

What is the core, the pivot, of Universalism? 
Unquestionably the Fatherhood of God. All else 
that we teach, even our specialty of final victory and 
harmony, is derivative. The Brotherhood of man is 
an immediate and revolutionary corollary, whose 
significance we do not half realize. 

There is a still more intimate corollary, rather 
the obverse aspect of the one faith, namely, the divine 
Sonship of man. That is my theme. 

Nothing new or upsetting about that, you say. 
Ah, but there is. Not in the statement, which is trite 
enough, but in the kernel of it when we get off the 
shell. 

God and man, true father and true son, in active 
relation of reciprocity, one order, one stuff, one nature. 
Who believes it? 

Everybody, you may think, or at least “all en- 
lightened Christians.”” I say, Nobody. I doubt that 
there is faith enough in the world to credit it. Let 
us look into the matter. 

It is difficult to conceive an active vital mutuality 
functioning between the infinite and the finite, be- 
tween the perfect or absolute and the embryo, between 
the all-holy and the frail and wayward creature. The 
chasm. is too wide, the antithesis too violent. And it 
is partly because of this merciless contrast that even 
powerful minds have not dared to think through the 
paradox, and have taken refuge in evasions and coun- 
terfeit. 

But why do we have to affirm God to be infinite, 
perfect, and holy? These metaphysical attributes 
are not given in any “revelation.” They are idealis- 
tic terms by which we try to express the utmost pos- 
sible excellence. “Infinite’—that is a “pseudo- 
concept”’ as Herbert Spencer might have styled it, 
for we can not grasp it except loosely as a denial of 
limitations, a negative, a confession of our own im- 
potence. ‘“‘Perfection’’—that is quite indefinable since 
we are not at all agreed as to what perfection is, 
whether with reference to God or man or any subject 


whatever, and if we could agree to-day we should 
differ to-morrow as knowledge and capacity increase. 
To speak of God as perfect then is merely to offer an 
empty compliment. And finally the “holiness of 
God,”’ meant to designate his entire spiritual purity 
and opposition to sin, must be reconciled to and 
modified by the fact that sin and evil do exist, have 
perhaps always existed in one form or another, and 
for all we can see will continue to exist indefinitely. 

Far better would it be to quit bandying these am- 
bitious but vacuous terms, and content ourselves with 
saying that the actual God, “the God with whom we 
have to do,” is what he is (“I am what I am’’—I am 
the real existing One), not what our honorary titles 
seek to imply; and that what he is should be studied 
in his works as far as possible. This is not to belittle 
him, for the least we could say is that he must be ade- 
quate to his universe, and that requires a competency 
beyond imagination. But this method of approach, 
while leaving us a Deity inconceivably great, seems 
to render him more palpable, more substantial; and 
thus contact and intercourse become more credible. 

Now, what this faith tenet, Fatherhood of God, 
seems to impart is: that this “God of things as they 
are’ ormed a cosmos; that within its measureless 
reaches he placed (as the most vivid and potential item 
in it yet known) our earth; that on this earth he de- 
veloped the two most significant products of his 
creative art, Life and Mind; that this Life he has con- 
tinued to multiply and nourish in an ascending scale 
of powers; that at the summit of this rising series he 
has produced Man; that this Man has been made 
out of the veritable divine substance and fashioned 
in the divine likeness (for only thus could he effect a 
real begetting) in virtue of which Man is a true off- 
spring of God, endowed with Mind and Spirit of the 
same essence as God’s own being; that man thus as a 
birthright is a sharer—though only on a small scale 
at the outset—in God’s life; and that it is designed to 
educe and evolve his capacities through endless ages, 
so that he shall become more and more a companion, 
a partner, a conscious son of the Father, co-operating 
in his world business, being invested progressively with 
increasing responsibilities and prerogatives, and being 
initiated by growth in character and aptitude into 
an ever richer and more joyous communion. 

That I should imagine is what a Universalist 
affirms concerning the position and outlook of hu- 
manity. That is the concrete and “anthropomorphic”’ 
faith he holds, quite unabashed and unafraid amid 
the criticisms and ’osophies of our turbulent times. 
It is a conception ineffably sublime and exciting, and 
could not fail, if presented with conviction and art, 
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to arouse and elevate the soul. It is reason and ro- 
mance combined, invulnerable to science, instinct 
with mora] and spiritual power. Even in this general 
outline it is something different; but its charm would de- 
pend not a little upon the artistry of its working out 
in details and the unction of its utterance. I believe 
we could supply both in effectual measure if we gave 
ourselves to the trumpet already in our hands. There 
is talent enough, power enough; there lack only the 
vision and the afflatus. 

Why, then, do we not take fire from this divine 
spark? Because we have not freed ourselves from the 
damp and rot of primeval notions; because we still 
cling to the sedgy marge of yesterday, and fear to 
launch out upon the deep. 

The religion from which we have (rather weakly) 
wished to escape was not founded on the conception 
of man as God’s son, but of man as a rebel, a repro- 
bate, a degenerate, of man as an outcast, a pervert, 
disowned, devil branded, doomed, lost. Only the 
pity of God could snatch such a wastrel out of the 
pit, and the dignity of God required that this rescue 
be effected gingerly and under mystic conditions. 
Man therefore could be treated only as a subject, a 
culprit, a poor pensioner at best, and must be abjectly 
grateful for a clemency to which he had no claim. 
Accordingly his attitude must be forever that of a sup- 
pliant, a mendicant; he must be submissive, resigned; 
he must make himself a slave of all, even of slaves; 
he must “give thanks. without ceasing,” for every 
blessing is “‘a mercy’’—and so on through an endless 
chain of subjections—contrite, broken-hearted, poor 
in spirit, meek, dumb, apologetic, propitiating, saved 
if at all “so as by fire.” 

The prevailing conception of Christianity is 
steeped, saturated, salivated with this blight complex. 
Its dogmas and its usages, its forms, art, and atmos- 
phere, its hymns, rituals, prayers, poetry, appeals, all 
crush man to his knees, demand a meeching, syco- 
phantic posture. Humility, self-reproach and. self- 
distrust are its keynotes. The saint is one who cries, 
God be merciful to me, a miserable sinner. To be 
justified he must not so much as lift up his eyes. 
Virile, occidental-minded men in self-respect may 
crash through these inhibitions; but in the boldest 
believer the superstition eats into the sub-self, and 
the sacrosanct modes and formulas of worship con- 
tinue to repeat the old denial of a real Fatherhood. 
So-called liberals of the “orthodox” fold are often the 
most extreme in lauding the “little children” spirit 
and a sickly pietism as the true type of discipleship. 
For it is sickly; the whole business is morbid, made 
by pathological minds for a world conceived as one 
vast sanitarium or poor-house. It seems like a great 
conspiracy to break the spirit of humanity, in order to 
round up a remnant before the inflexible Judge. Of 
course it is not that, but only a fear-engendered 
inability to think in terms really manly and noble. 

Now, do we ‘“‘Liberals’’ plume ourselves on hay- 
ing “reformed all that?’ Not so, alas. We are still 
singing those material hymns, putting up the same 
pathetic prayers to a reluctant God (though we call 
him Father), trying to generate a fearsome inferiority 
mind that we call “spiritual.” 

Let us look squarely at the relation of father and 


son which we say exists. Is there in that relation any 
place for the concept of “‘sin’” as commonly held, or 
for “mercy,” or “forgiveness,” or “salvation?” Re- 
member we are viewing the relations between father 
and son, not between a subject and lord, or between a 
culprit and a court. A suggestion may be got from 
the parable of the Prodigal. 

There are points in this story which are not satis- 
factory if ‘taken on all fours,” but it yields one plain 
lesson. You notice that this young blade who wanted 
to “live his own life,” ‘‘came to himself’ without 
any “‘savior’—just ‘‘came to,” and got his senses 
back. Next, that he tramped home on his own feet, 
which were no doubt good and sore when he arrived. 
And then he was welcomed just as he was, no ifs or 
buts, no questions, no program, no penances, no 
pledges, no probation, welcomed with a hallelujah 
and a celebration. Rather rash and risky, wasn’t it? 
But on the other hand was it not a natural way for a 
father to receive a son? Not a repentant criminal, 
not a castaway, not a worn out derelict, not a royster- 
ing wild oats sower (though he was all these), but a 
son, his own boy, always, everywhere, irreducibly, 
his beloved child, home again, risen from the grave— 
“This my son was dead and is alive again, he was lost 
ands ound ees, 

Now we have crossed the threshold. Let us ob- 
serve very closely what is within this temple. Unless 
I am entirely mistaken here is something which hard- 
ly any eye hath seen, or ear heard, or heart conceived, 
hidden from the wise and prudent. 

(To be continued) 


* * * 


RAINBOW 


Out of the greyness 

Shone this lovely thing .... 
So on dead boughs 

Do the nightingales sing, 

And from a drab earth 
Sweetest roses spring. ... 


Suddenly it came, 

But I could not see 
Where it had begun 

Or where its end could he; 
Suddenly it shone there 
Beautiful, forme... 


Some one stole the yellow 
Of the daffodils, 

And the misty blue 

From the far fading hills, 
And caught up the green 

The ripening apple spills; 


Some one snatched the red 
Of a sunset’s glow. 

The blushes from the thrift 
And the sun-warmed sloe, 
And robbed the woods 
Where the violets grow; 


And spun of them a dream, 
And hung it high 
Between the dead stars ‘ 
And the clouds that swing by, 
Hung it in the grey 
And sullen sky. 
A. R. U., in the Spectator (London). 
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More Pages from the West Coast Journal 


Johannes 


Saturday, February 21 


ps O-DAY we have been getting acquainted with 
4 KO) Clearwater. With bird-glasses we prowled 
4 Ws} along the beach for a time, then crossed the 
=} road to the shores of the bayou, and finally 
ensconced ourselves on an old rotting dock, out of 
the wind and in thesun. We had here the same water 
birds that we have seen constantly from our own 
windows: great blue heron, little blue heron, Ameri- 
can egret, snowy heron, brown pelican, herring gull, 
a black-headed gull, probably the Bonaparte, kildeer, 
semi-palmated plover, semi-palmated sandpiper, and 
hundreds of sandpipers of which we are not yet sure— 
undoubtedly the smalJlest being the little sanderlings 
that we used to watch on the Pacific Coast. 

Thanks to our Minnesota friends we had a little 
fishing trip in a motor-boat this afternoon, trolling up 
and down the waters of Clearwater Bay—not so clear 
in the stiff wind and showing quite a sea. The por- 
poises did not mind the sea or protect themselves from 
the spray. Up they came into the sunshine only a 
few feet from the boat, looking big as young whales 
from. our position down near the surface of the water. 
There were four of them, and our helmsman made a 
sharp turn to make sure that none of them should 
come up playfully to rub their backs on the bottom of 
our boat and accidentally lift us up in the air. 

Fish? There were plenty of them in Clearwater 
Bay, more than we could catch, all the inexhaustible 
marine wealth of the Gulf of Mexico. I caught only 
one fish—a ten-inch sea trout—and my ability to 
boast was damaged slightly by my not knowing that I 
had him on and by my friend discovering him when 
he reeled in my 200-foot troll line as we started home— 
but these were minor matters. 

What was important was that the fishing cleared 
the brain and sharpened the appetite. It gave us the 
feel of the salt water. It immersed us in the February 
sunshine. Then when we came back and had drawn 
off overalls and sweater and made ourselves present- 
able, we pulled the Madame away from her “bird- 
ing” and went for a drive. All we had to do was to 
order up the Minnesota car, apparently kept in com- 
mission for our exclusive benefit. With a sense that 
we were surrounded by much comfort we settled back 
for a little tour. We explored the beautiful streets 
of Clearwater, saw the show places along the water, 
visited the great hotel at Belleair, and then went over 
the long Clearwater Memorial Causeway to the island 
of Clearwater. Here we saw Mandalay, a relic of 
the boom with its mournful still-born village and its 
half-finished hotel. Then we went to the splendid 
bathing beach and took a walk. The white sand, the 
interesting shells, and the blue waters of the gulf, 
made us forget the blasted hopes and sunken fortunes 
connected with the development project. That 
shore may ;e2 any such developments boom and 
burst. The bathing ke ch, the million-dollar cause- 
way, the lovely drives about the island, are things of 
permanent value salvaged from the wreck. 


Annotation One:. Repeatedly we found our- 
selves thinking for an instant that we were on the 
Pacific Coast. Part of it was due doubtless to the 
fact that our hotel looked westward out to sea, part 
of it to the semi-tropical surroundings, but most of 
it probably came because constantly we were with 
people whom we had met only in Pasadena and who 
put themselves indelibly in our memories by unre- 
mitting kindness when the Madame got sick out there 
and was carried off to the hospital. 


Sunday, February 22 


It has been an interesting Washington’s Birthday. 
Now, at four p. m., the thermometer registers 70 de- 
grees on the south porch, but on the northwest side 
of the ““Tavern”’ the breeze is too cool to sit in without 
some kind of wrap. 

We drove twenty-five miles to church at St. 
Petersburg. Over perfect roads, now in sight of 
water to the west, then in sight of water to the east, 
we motored southward on the Pinellas Peninsula. 
Again it was a cloudless day. We stopped once or 
twice to identify a heron or a gull or one of the sand- 
pipers, but did not linger long. Between the orange 
groves of Indian Rocks, past miles of fields given over 
to pine and palmetto, over Long Bayou we made our 
way and before we knew it we found ourselves motor- 
ing down Fifth Avenue, turning into a park, curving 
along Mirror Lake and stopping at the United Liberal 
Church. 

A Miami woman, Mrs. Lambert, had the Sunday 
school in charge, and her drive and poise made one 
realize again the debt that the liberal church in all 
parts of the country owes to the Pine Tree State. 

It was something of an experience to see people 
finding seats for the church service with difficulty. 
There were over 400 present. Dr. Butler said frankly, 
“The congregation is larger than usual.” It is the 
height of the tourist season, and as I stood at the door 
of the church after the service I met people from all 
over the country, but especially from New England, 
New York, Ohio and Illinois. It seemed to me likely 
that the large attendance was due to interest in a 
series of sermon-lectures which to-day came to a close. 
For the month of February Dr. Butler took as his 
subject: “The World’s Great Humanitarians,” or 
“Who Is the Greatest Humanitarian in Asia, Conti- 
nental Europe, Great Britain, the United States?’ 
There has been much speculation from week to week 
about the names of the person that he would pick 
the next week. For Asia he selected Gandhi, for 
Continental Europe Briand, and for Great Britain 
Ramsay MacDonald. To-day he began by men- 
tioning the names of people of whom he might easily 
speak—Hoover, the favorite in advance predictions 
among his own people, Owen D. Young, Elihu Root, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., David Starr Jordan, and 
Carrie Chapman Catt. Then he added the names of 
“the three greatest preachers of the country”—‘‘John 
Haynes Holmes, Stephen S. Wise and Harry Emerson 
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Fosdick.” In the list finally he put the names of 
four members of the United Liberal Church in St. 
Petersburg, Irving Merrill, a trustee of Tuskegee, 
Owen R. Lovejoy of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, Chester C. Platt, “a cultured radical,” and 
James H. Payne, whose work has been largely for 
suffering dumb animals. 

Above all these, however, he put the name of 
a woman. He took as the subject of his sermon 
“Jane Addams, the Greatest Humanitarian in the 
United States.’”” His address was clear, practical, 
filled with homely bits of wisdom, and was delivered 
with the power which is making his name well known 
in St. Petersburg. j 

To my intense surprise, at the close of the sermon 
there was applause by hand clapping—not very suc- 
cessful applause, for while a third of the people clapped 
two-thirds looked shocked at the occurrence. Of 
course there is nothing wicked in clapping, but there 
is nothing helpful or appropriate about it at a Sunday 
morning church service. It usually is poor, anemic 
clapping in a church, and done sometimes merely to 
accentuate the fact that the church is not bound by 
the stiff conventions of other churches. There were 
many things that I would have had different in the 
service—a choir in simple vestments to hide mis- 
cellaneous head-gear, a minister in the simple black 
teacher’s robe, and a better getting in and getting out 
by choir and minister. But what minister can lead 
worship with more dignity or genuine feeling, or speak 
with greater clarity, or hold a shifting congregation 
in a tourist city better, than this man in St. Petersburg? 
And how many of our churches find it hard to pack 
the people in as the ushers did this day in St. Peters- 
burg? Certainly, we as liberals have to admit that if 
the St. Petersburg folks want to clap they ought to be 
free to do it, only in that case it might have been better 
to build a hall instead of a beautiful churchly church. 

Though this may sound critical we must add that 
we are proud of this church in St. Petersburg, and of 
the courage of the liberals who have pushed the proj- 
ect through in spite of bursting booms, world wide 
business depression and Jocal bank failures. 

In December the pastor was able to announce 
with pardonable pride that the first installment of 
$2,500 on a debt of $25,000, to be paid over a period 
of ten years, had been raised. Considering condi- 
tions in St. Petérsburg at the time, this was magnif- 
icent. 


After our delicious 1.30 Sunday dinner, we heard 
by radio the thirteen strokes of the hammer against 
the old Liberty Bell in Independence Hall, and the 
oratory and music ushering in a celebration of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. It was an introduction to the great 
celebration of ten months which starts one year from 
to-day. 


Now the day is done. The sun is setting across 
Clearwater Bay, touching the islands which divide 
the bay from the Gulf of Mexico. The tide is at 
the flood, the beach below my windows is covered. 
The high wind of yesterday has died down. The 
gentle northwest breeze just ripples the broad expanse 
of salt water. A flock of ducks go up the coast flying 
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low, two odd-looking pelicans fly down looking for a 
convenient sand-bar or dock. A cormorant appears 
swimming fast. Between two of the islands I can 
look on out to a sea that seems every whit as vast as 
the Atlantic, and on which one could travel out of 
sight of land many hundreds of miles to Texas. 


Wednesday, February 25 

Our last day has come. What with editorials to 
rush off and letters to write, this journal has suffered. 
Monday we made sure of Tarpon Springs. Tuesday 
we caught up with our work, and to-day we have 
made a trip to Tampa. ‘ 

Tarpon Springs is beautiful, the drive to it is 
beautiful, and the drive back to Clearwater is one of 
the best in Florida. Tarpon Springs is only twelve 
miles from our hotel. The road follows the indented 
coast far enough back to avoid the bays but near 
enough to catch charming glimpses of the water. 
Dunedin, two miles up, advertises “the best water in 
Florida.” We used it at the hotel and can testify 
that it is refreshing. Dunedin, we were reminded, is 
the old name of Edinburgh. Our route was a route 
of winter homes. It led past bungalows where colored 
men were washing motor cars, past gardens where the 
lady herself was out among her flowers, along fences 
where plum trees had put forth their snowy blossoms, 
by orange groves and stands where men offered good 
oranges for ten cents a dozen, twenty-five cents a pail 
and fifty cents a bushel, past filling stations and sand- 
wich dealers, past unkempt fields and stragely pines, 
past many signs advertising Ozona, at last to the Tar- 
pon Springs Hospital and the Tarpon Springs Golf 
Club and then to the village. The little Universalist 
church, to which we drove first, looked beautiful 
in the afternoon sunlight. It is built of stone and 
imitation stone. There are cedars and palm trees in 
the yard and shrubs along the foundation walls. The 
bulletin board preached a sermon to us in the words: 
“Man is more precious than anything that man 
makes.” That message came with especial directness 
from a church which makes a specialty of something 
man has made—the paintings of George Inness, Jr. 

It was a quarter of three, and already beautiful, 
expensive motor cars with important looking people 
in them were lined up, humbly waiting for three 
o’clock. Between three and five the pictures are 
shown—not a minute before three. People are not 
allowed to go in and study the pictures alone. They 
form a congregation to which Mrs. Richards lectures, 
the church being darkened and the lights turned only 
on the picture which she is interpreting. As our 
friends had been there the week before and as we had 
seen the pictures, we stayed only long enough to note 
how ably Mrs. Richards puts into words the things 
which Mr. Inness had in mind. In both St. Peters- 
burg and Clearwater, however, we heard courteous 
expressions of regret that, besides the lecture hours, 


‘the church does not give people an opportunity to 


study the pictures alone. The voluntary contribu- 
tions of visitors make an important addition to the 
income of this church. 

It was good to see Richards, the minister, again. 
He was my neighbor in the early days in Washington, 
as he was serving at that time the church in Baltimore. 
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We drove over to the new development started in 
boom days out where the church had expected to 
move. There were miles of walks and roads and a 
bridge that led nowhere, but also a dozen or more 
beautiful homes. With so much natural beauty 
connected with it, curving roads, and water views, 
this development must some day develop. 

The sponge industry of Tarpon Springs gives color 
to the community. Here live the Greeks who go out 
in the little boats to the sponge fisheries in the Gulf 
of Mexico. Here is the Greek church. Here is the 
famous service of blessing the waters at Epiphany. 
Here also the famous diving contest for the cross that 
the priest blesses and throws in. We paid fifty cents 
to go out in one of the boats a few hundred yards to 
see a diving exhibition. A convenient barn hides 
the boat, or it could be seen from the dock. It is good 
as a means of getting fifty cents each out of tourists, 
good as an opportunity to see how the friendly Greek 
earns a thrifty penny, good to be with friends, but not 
much good as a deep sea thriller. 

Yesterday we enjoyed the driving rain, talked 
about how much it was needed, wondered if the pub- 
lisher in St. Petersburg had to give away his papers, 
watched the shore birds, dispatched our mail and 
attended the radio breach of promise suit of “Queen 
versus Andrew Brown.” 

To-day our generous friends gave us a drive to 
Tampa, twenty-five miles to the southeast. We saw 
one of the oldest and largest of Florida hotels, set 
down in a beautiful little city park, one of the greatest 
achievements of the boom, an island in the bay 
(Davis Island) over which the city already is spread- 
ing, and where one can live amid charming surround- 
ings close to the heart of business Tampa, and a city 
which was a great port years before the boom, which 
lost its head like the rest, but ‘‘did not go quite mad.” 
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F" The Gandy Bridge which we crossed just before 
entering Tampa reduces the distance between Tampa 
and St. Petersburg from forty-three miles to twenty 
miles. It is six miles long, half of which is causeway, 
On the bridge itself one can imagine himself out at 
sea. 


To-night we are headed north to Thomasville, 
Georgia, 400 miles away, on a solid steel train bound 
for Atlanta, Cincinnati and Chicago. We boarded 
the train at 6.01 p. m., and shall leave it at 1.20 a. m., 
an unusual proceeding for us, but it is the only through 
train up the “‘Perry cut-off’ and we took it in prefer- 
ence to a circuitous route wa Jacksonville, which 
might land us at a more seasonable hour. 

In the diner they gave us broiled golden pompano 
for dinner, much like a superlatively good bluefish. 
It is interesting to see how frequently the Pull- 
man people succeed in bringing into their menus the 
atmosphere of the region through which a train passes. 

Now the diner has been dropped. The train 
has settled down for the night. One by one the lights 
have gone out in this car until only my little reading 
light is Jeft. The Madame is in her berth. The sec- 
tions are nearly all made up. The porter has turned 
over his car to the porter of the car behind and gone 
to bed. + 

Rain met us the morning that we entered Florida 
and rain to-night beats hard against the windows as 
we leave. Now and then a trainman or conductor 
enters, lantein in hand, and passes silently on about 
his business. 

On the night express there is a crew that never 
sleeps. 

On this rather unusual trip, when we too are 
awake, we realize better our debt to those who carry 
us on safely through the darkness and the storm. 


Alpheus Baker Hervey 


mE Rey. Alpheus Baker Hervey, D. D., LL. D., 
to, died at the home of his son, Charles ie 
Hervey, at Baldwin, Long Island, Monday, 
Bes, March 9. Funeral services were held in the 
Chih of the Divine Paternity, New York, at 3 p. m., 
Thursday, March 12. Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of- 
ficiated and was assisted by Dr. Thomas Edward 
Potterton. Interment was at Flushing, L. I. 

The bearers were Owen D. Young, Charles Snow 
Brewer, Nelson L. Robinson, Charles W. Appleton 
and Herbert F. Gunnison. Others present were 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, president of St. Lawrence 
University, Frank J. Arnold, George W. Woolley, 
John G. Logan, the Rev. Wm. B. Eddy, Don C. Seitz, 
George Elliott Cooley, Stanley E. Gunnison, George 
G. Royce and Dean Wm. Payson Richardson of the 
Brooklyn Law School. 

Dr. Potterton read the Scriptures and Dr. Hall 
made a brief address and prayer. 

Dr. Hall spoke in part as follows: 


We are gathered here in order that, by our very presence 
and by these clusters of flowers, we may express our affection 
and admiration for a man who won the admiration and affection 
of all who knew him. It is not my purpose to pronounce a 


eulogy. This is not the occasion for that, nor would such an ad- 
dress be consistent with the character or in accord with the ex- 
pressed desire of Dr. Hervey. There will of course be a suitable 
memorial service in the chapel of the college of which he was 
some time president, when more ample recognition of his services 
will be made. 

But I am sure that you will pardon me if, on my own be- 
half, and perhaps on yours, I say a few words of appreciation of 
the character and service of an old friend. 

Alpheus Baker Hervey was born almost ninety-two years 
ago in the town of Triangle in this state. Many of you will 
wonder where such a town may be. It is the most insignificant 
farming village imaginable—130 inhabitants, back from the 
railroad, off the main highway, thirty miles from Binghamton. 
His ancestors belonged to that sturdy farming folk who migrated 
from New England in that irresistible movement which caught, 
among others, the parents of a little lad named John Brown. 
These men and women had courage and endurance plus, or we, 
their descendants, would not be here to do them honor. When 
Alpheus Hervey was five years old he went to school. The 
schoolhouse was three miles away from his father’s farm, but 
that was no obstacle worth mentioning. So he tramped back 
and forth, doing his share of the family chores before and after 
school. When he was eight years of age the family migrated 
into a remoter wilderness in the northeast corner of Pennsylvania, 
where there was no school whatever for two years. No news- 
paper, no magazines, no radio, no lectures, and few books. Is 
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it not amazing that out of such circumstances came the cultivated 
gentleman we have known? After a while neighbors became 
more plentiful and a school was established. At sixteen Hervey 
himself became a teacher, alternating such work with attend- 
ance upon an academy and labor on the farm or in the lumber 
camp. So he grew physically into that hardy manhood which 
earried him through ninety-two years of energetic living, and 
into an intellectual ability which made it possible for him to 
master any subject upon which he bent his faculties. When he 
was nineteen he entered the small, struggling, newly organized 
college which has come to be known as St. Lawrence University 
and with which his name will be forever associated. He was a 
member of the very first class, and was graduated in April, 1861. 
You will remember that President Garfield, graduate of the early 
days of Williams College, once said that ‘“‘a log of wood in the 
forest with a boy seated on one end and Mark Hopkins on the 
other was university enough.”’ Judged by educational standards 
of to-day, the college which Alpheus Hervey attended was 
pitifully inadequate, but there was the log of wood in the forest 
of northern New York, with Alpheus Hervey at one end and Dr. 
Fisher at the other. That was enough. 

Upon graduation Hervey was ordained to the ministry, and 
held successful pastorates in several churches in New York and 
Massachusetts. In the meantime the college had struggled 
. ahead, and then fallen upon hard timesuntil it looked as though 
its demise was close at hand. The trustees turned to Hervey 
for assistance and elected him president. That was in 1888. 
All that he had to do was to raise sufficient money to permanently 
establish a bankrupt institution, secure students by personal 
canvass of the whole state of New York, maintain discipline in 
the college, teach any subject for which a professor was not pro- 
vided, and perform a hundred other tasks of supreme and im- 
mediate importance. Well, he did them all, and more. He did 
his work so well that St. Lawrence University is to-day a noble 
institution of which the State of New Yorkis proud. He diditso 
energetically that he used up his own energy and was obliged to 
retire in six years. But the task had been accomplished. The 
college was saved. 

What was the secret? Let me tell you an incident. While 
he was president of the college I received a message from him 
asking me to lunch and conference at a certain hotel. When we 
were seated he said: “I am looking for a man for a professorship 
at St. Lawrence. I want to know your opinion of so-and so.” 
“He is a fine man,” I replied, “‘intellectually alert, energetic, of 
admirable character and attractive personality; but I do not 
think he knows anything about the subject you want him to 
teach.”” ‘‘That is a very minor consideration,’ replied Dr. 
Hervey. ‘If a man is intellectually alert, energetic, possesses 
character and personality, he will master any subject and impart 
his information. If he has not these qualities no amount of 
mere information will make him the man I want.” 

That incident has remained with me. It is the true way to 
measure a man. That is Hervey’s secret. Moreover, that is 
the measure of Alpheus Hervey himself. He was intellectually 
alert; he possessed and cultivated physical and mental energy; 
he was a man of character; and he possessed that indefinable 
something which we call personality. Add to these one more 
quality. He had a heart responsive to any boy or girl who 
needed a friend. He knew how to impress and inspire students, 
to impart something of his own fine qualities to them. 

That is the reason we are glad that he lived this long and 
are sure that he will live in our affection and admiration as long 
as we ourselves endure. And that also makes us confident that 
under the providence of God in some other sphere, closed to our 
mortal eyes, the Power that wastes nothing will not cast as rub- 
bish to the void this most precious of all the products of the uni- 
verse, which we call the human soul, but will have place and 
opportunity for Alpheus Hervey to carry on. 


At the First Universalist Church in Bath, Me., 
on March 15, the Rev. T. W. Horsfield, pastor, paid 
’ a beautiful tribute to Dr. Hervey, for thirteen years 
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pastor of the Universalist church in Bath. Mr. 
Horsfield spoke in part as follows: 


It is with a sense of voicing what to many of you must entail 
a personal loss and sorrow that I record the death of Alpheus 
Baker Hervey, late president of St. Lawrence University, for 
seventy years a minister of the Universalist Church, thirteen of 
which were passed in this pulpit. It may be said that this place 
had a special attachment for him, in that his longest pastorate 
was here, and even after his retirement from the active ministry 
he continued to hold it in his affections. He delighted to call 
Bath his home, even as he called its citizens his friends. 

Dr. Hervey entered our fellowship in sixty-one, served a 
wide diversity of pastorates, and for six years guided the destinies 
of St. Lawrence University. It is my beliéf that his greatest 
contribution to our church is to be found in academic lines. A 
great leader of youth, a tireless and devoted student, he was at all 
times a point of focus for the best things, and ever appreciated 
by discriminating people. Much has been made of his influence 
over the formative years of Owen D. Young, and rightly so, but 
what we see once in the case of Mr. Young was duplicated many 
times in the lives of a long line of young men who, came under 
his influence, to be helped, inspired, and carried forward towards 
distant goals. Himself an example of making much out of little, 
young men felt the contagion of example and precept, and were 
moved to do likewise. 

In character Dr. Hervey combined in a singular degree the 
qualities of strength and patience. He had a fine courtesy of 
nature which never suffered under controversy, for while his 
opinions were quite usually definite, they were never harshly ex- 
pressed. The quality of his inherent piety was always felt, and 
the graciousness of his nature attracted warm 1egard. Qi few 
men may it be said more truly that he spoke the truth in love. 

His last illness was prolonged and extremely wearisome. 
He met it with supreme courage. He insisted on “carrying on” 
as long as any vestige of strength remained to him. He made no 
complaint, asked no special consideration of Fate, resolutely 
maintained a temper of cheerfulness and serenity; and if any 
shadow fell on his own mind he was sedulous that it should not 
dim the happiness of those about him. 

“Man goeth forth unto his work and to his labor until the 
evening.” 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, from henceforth. 
Yea, saith the spirit, that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.” 

It is so that I would speak of him to-day. 


“Speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down; 
And in the vast Cathedral leave him, 
God accept him. . . . Christ receive him.” 


Alpheus Baker Hervey was born in Triangle, 
Broome County, N. Y., in 1839. He was the son of 
Joseph and Rhoda (Baker) Hervey. He was grad- 
uated in 1861 with the first class of the theological 
department of St. Lawrence University. Later St. 
Lawrence University gave him the degree of A. M. 
and LL. D., and Tufts College the degree of Ph. D. 
His pastorates were as follows: Malone, N. Y., 1861; 
Afton, N. Y., 1862-64; Southbridge, Mass., 1864-66; 
Peabody, Mass., 1866-72; Troy, N. Y., 1872-79; 
Taunton, Mass., 1879-88; Bath, Me., 1869-1909. 
He served as president of St. Lawrence University 
from 1888 to 1894. In 1863 he married Sarah Eliza 
Andrews at Watertown, N. Y. She died in 1884. On 
June 1, 1921, he married Hanna Rion, an author and 
artist. She died May 4, 1924. Dr. Hervey was 
widely known as the man who induced Owen D. Young 
to go to St. Lawrence and who made it possible for the 
boy to work his way through college. He was fre- 
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quently referred to as the “Academic Father of the 
Young Plan.” 

In the Christian Leader for Nov. 3, 1928, there 
appeared an account of the ceremonies at St. Lawrence 
University Oct. 14, 1928, when Dr. Hervey was given 
the degree of LL. D. It was the seventieth anniver- 
sary of his entering St. Lawrence. Dr. Hervey made 
the trip to Canton from Long Island in a private 
Pullman car furnished by Mr. Young. In his address 
Dr. Hervey said in part: 


In 1886 the College of Letters and Science found itself at 
the end of its rope. It had used up its funds. Something had 
to be done at once or it must close its doors. To meet the crisis 
a rally was organized by the faculty, students, townspeople, and 
a few outside friends, and the sum of fifty thousand dollars was 
pledged. The next year Dr. Gaines resigned the presidency 
and the year ’87 found the college without a head. 

The next year, for reasons entirely unknown to me, I was 
asked to take the job. I had never had any experience that 
would warrant such an undertaking. I had never thought of 
myself in that connection. I was not even a college graduate. 
Under the circumstances I realized that it was a desperate ven- 
ture. I was fully informed of the situation. Fifty thousand 
dollars had been pledged, and twenty-four thousand had been 
pledged conditionally if we made the whole sum up to one hun- 
dred thousand, as that was supposed to be the least we could 
hope to go on with in safety. The twenty-six thousand must be 
got by the first of September. After making some investigations 
I accepted the task and came to Canton on the 12th of October, 
1888, just thirty years to a day since I came here as a student. 

Suffice it to say that I had the $26,000 all pledged and some 
of it paid by commencement day in June. I found here a stu- 
dent body of between sixty and seventy, all but four or five from 
St. Lawrence County, and the rest from near by. I occupied 
the position exactly six years, until the 12th of October, 1894. 
They were far and away the most strenuous years of my whole 
life, and I gave up the work simply to escape a breakdown. 

Three of the years I was on the road hunting for money 
and students. The other three years I was in the class room 
three days in the week from Tuesday noon till Friday noon. The 
rest of the time I was on the road, preaching on Sunday and 
talking up St. Lawrence to any one who would listen to me. 
In this way I caught most of my students. Sometimes a the- 
ological student would mention the name of some promising 
young person he had met in his travels. I visited the high 
schools all about here, and told them about St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and invited them to come to college. In the course of 
six years we had increased our attendance to about one hundred 
and fifty, and drew from no less than eleven different states. 
I have a dim memory of having counted up about eighty thou- 
sand dollars as my part of the gleanings of those six years. Is it 
any wonder that I was tired? In the second or third year we 
balanced our budget for the first time in the history of the college. 

I think I am right in saying that the educational work done 
in St. Lawrence has always been characterized by genuine 
honesty. There has been no provision made in it for ‘‘camou- 
flage’”’ or “‘smoke screens.” A student has mastered his subject 
or he has not, and he has not been allowed to think he has when 
he hasn’t. This characteristic of the institution was given to it 
in the beginning by the two great teachers who first put this 
stamp upon its character, Dr. Fisher and Dr. Gaines. This 
fact may account for the almost invariable success in life of the 
men and women who have been trained in St. Lawrence. 


When I recall that it was only a few months over seventy ~ 


years ago when St. Lawrence began to function with four stu- 
dents and one teacher, and that now it has a student-body of 
3,700 students and eighty-nine instructors, and owns property 
of a value exceeding three and a half million dollars, it seems to 
me that we have abundant reason for thanking God, taking 
courage and going forward. 


I wish I were able to adequately express the gratitude I feel 
for the action of the Board of Trustees in giving me in this an- 
niversary one of the happiest days of my life. But I can not. 
It is beyond me. 


Referring to the relation of Dr. Hervey and Mr. 
Young the Christian Leader for Oct. 27, 1928, said 
editorially: ; 


So these two men, both laden with honors, faced each other 
in the St. Lawrence celebration. That story is to follow in our 
next issue. But here we note that these two men first met 
long ago. Dr. Hervey was president of what was in those days 
a little country college which had to drum up students. Young 
was a likely country boy going to a country school and woiking 
hard on his father’s farm. It was in a cornfield where they met, 
Young hoeing out his row in the broiling sun, Hervey walking 
out to find him and to see if indeed there was here a prospective 
student. And in the talk that followed we know at least three 
things that were said. Hervey said, ““Why don’t you come to 
St. Lawrence University?”’ Young said, “I have perhaps money 
enough to pay my railroad fare,” and Hervey said again, “Why 
don’t you come to St. Lawrence University?” 

That is conversation enough to explain all that followed. 
It explains likewise the gratitude Mr. Young feels to the college 
and to the president who gave him his chance. It explains his 
desire to keep standards simple and expenses low in that college 
so that other boys will never think a college education is an im- 
possible achievement. ‘ 

The incident explains also why the chairman of the board, 
busy with innumerable things in our greatest city, called far 
and wide, remembered the seventieth anniversary of Hervey’s 
entering college, the fortieth anniversary of his elevation to the 
presidency, and his ninetieth birthday. It is a beautiful inci- 
dent. It refreshes, cheers, strengthens our faith in man. 

In all the ups and downs of life, its many changes, its fas- 
cinating dramas, its thrilling surprises, we are not given to see 
things much more beautiful than those illustrated by this story— 
a helping hand, unfailing gratitude, and the love that survives 
the years. 


Dr. Hervey was not only a theologian, an educa- 
tor, an administrator, and a preacher—he was also a 
naturalist. He wrote the following books: “Sea 
Mosses,” 1881; “Beautiful Wild Flowers,” 1881; 
“Flowers of Field and Forest,” 1882; “The Algae of 
Bermuda,” 1917; “Guide to the Microscope in Bot- 
any,” 1885; “Manual of Microscopical Investigation 
in Botany,” 1886. 
tee el 
EASTER 
Ruth M. Abkarian 
I stroll beside the ice-bound brook, its waters scarcely 
flowing, 
Despite the air so kindly warm and gentle breezes 
blowing. 
But yesterday the skies were grey, Earth bowed her 
head in weeping. 
The pussy-willows, brave wee things, from out their 
nest came creeping, 
And dared the chill and faced the blast, a promise of 
the morrow 
When joy to earth should come again, and a surcease 
of sorrow. 
Death’s reign is o’er, his power is past, and past, too, 
is repining, 
For o’er the quickening, waking world a wondrous 
light is shining. 
Look up, sad hearts! 
far adorning? 
Arise and sing, rejoice, exult—’tis Resurrection Morning! 
Lockport, N. Y. 


Seest thou the sun the hilltop 


& 
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Dreamers of Dreams’ 
Bessie Ambler 


§/HIS world has seldom appreciated the dreamer 
of dreams, yet it has ever been the dreamer 
who has made progress possible, who has 

Bests} scanned the future and blazed the trail over 
which mankind was to follow. 

Humanity murders the dreamer of dreams, and 
posterity makes restitution in divers ways. It is 
sure to praise the victim of the centuries of the past. 
Always it is thus. 

Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, with the hopes 
of youth, her sacred sword, her consecrated life, and 
her belief in her great mission, was burned at the 
stake in the fifteenth century and elevated as a saint 
in this age. Often it is only through travail and woe 
that humanity will glean its lessons. When nature 
gets ready for a change, God touches the soul of some 
sleeping entity and a seer comes forth and tells the 
world of the greater things for which the race is born. 
That this is true is proved by the historical records 
of humanity. ; 

In every age there is brought forth a Franklin, a 
Lincoln, an Edison, a Marconi, and many others 
whose purpose is to dream of greater things to be. 
Their mission in life is to visualize and ideate until 
they have materialized their images into objective 
reality. Gazing down the corridors of time we see 
the forms of heroic souls who have been beacon lights, 
who have illumined the path of progress. 

Galileo dreamed of closer relations between men 
and worlds about him, and, dreaming, he evolved his 
telescope which enabled him to see new beauties in 
the vaults above. He was persecuted and reviled as 
a corrupter of the morals of his age, but Galileo has 
left his mark upon the scroll of time in a way that 
renders it ineffaceable. 

Many, many years ago a Genoese sailor gazed 
out over the water, and dreamed of the land that must 
be on the other side. Bits of flotsam came under his 
observation, and as he studied the strange material, 
there was hinted to him the possible existence of a 
new world. Who can tell of the fears of the sailors 
who accompanied him? Who can tell of the rigors 
of the journey over strange seas to stranger lands, 
w th naught but the intrepid faith of the dreamer to 
urge them on? But—the signs had been read cor- 
rectly and Columbus gave to the laughing, scornful 
old world a new world. 

Morse, the father of modern telegraphy, saw 
the inherent possibilities in the use of electricity as a 
medium of communication. How generally he was 
laughed at when he first petitioned Congress for finan- 
cia] aid, and what must have been his joy when he had 
successfully transmitted his first message over the 


- half mile of wire he had strung around his room. 


There in that little room with Samuel Morse in 1835, 
we may catch a foregleam of the great transatlantic 
eable. 

Swedenborg’s horseless carriage, George Stephen- 
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son’s engine and Robert Fulton’s steamboat lead up, 
respectively, to the automobile, the twentieth century 
marvel which pulls the fast mail train of to-day, and 
the transatlantic steamer which devours the distance 
between one continent and another. Thus has na- 
ture led us onward and upward through the stages of 
progress, led always by the dreamers, who are the 
practical men and women of the world. 

What is it that gives Lincoln, the “Great Eman- 
cipator,” his pre-eminent place in the list of famous 
Americans? A great part of the secret of Lincoln’s 
hold on the mass of men lies in his humble origin, and 
the way in which he never lost contact with the com- 
mon man. 

Friends, social life, and even ordinary oppor- 
tunities were denied him. He knew only hard work 
under the worst conditions. Lincoln gave himself an 
education. As he read in front of an open fireplace, 
his dreams grew, but never were they of personal 
power. Time let him gradually find his place in the 
scheme of things. Hopes began to come true, but 
only after he had studied and worked them out for 
himself. He did not think of going from prairie 
cabin to capitol; he thought only of better things and 
then did them. There is room in this world for more 
dreamers who are big enough to make their dreams 
come true. Lincoln had true spiritual greatness. 
His faith in the Fatherhood of God and his mani- 
festations of positive belief in the brotherhood of 
man are not far from obedience to commandments 
on which, Jesus said, “hang all the law and all the 
prophets.” 

We need such men and women in this modern 
age. Youth should be encouraged in the sincere 
desire to achieve its highest aspirations, for youth 
knows that all the great chapters in the book of life 
are records of dreamers. Modern youth is severely 
criticised. People are constantly asking: “‘What ails 
our youth? What is ahead of our youth?” For 
many years there have been plenty of polemics on 
one side or another. 

Men and women are not growing worse! Our 
grandparents seem to forget what they did when they 
were young. They are always telling what the boys 
and girls do to-day, but from across the street you can 
not tell whether it is a grandmother or a sixteen-year- 
old flapper. Young people of to-day are no worse 
than were the young people of yesterday when they 
used to drive old Dobbin. It takes one hand to drive 
an automobile, but they could tell old Dobbin to find 
his own way home. 

I believe what America needs is to reclaim for the 
imagination of the youth of to-day the outlines of 
Jesus, who went about doing good, who rebuked 
those who wanted signs and wonders, who was tempted 
as we are, who laughed as well as wept, who could 
speak in thunderous tones of condemnation as well 
as whispers of sympathy, who went to the cross as a 
genuine hero and not to play the role of a saint. 

Jesus of Nazareth dreamed of love as the motive 
which should guide mankind, of service for mankind, 
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of truth and the quest for unity, and a better under- 
standing of God; he had the vision of the kingdom of 
heaven that is in the heart of every man only waiting 
for him to discover it and enter upon the glorious 
heritage. The cross of Calvary put an end to the 
personal ministry of Jesus, but his teachings have 
spread to almost every land under the sun. 

The Bible says, ‘‘He that doeth good is of God.” 

Not so Jong ago there was a man who became in- 
terested in the slum problem and spent three days 
on the lower East Side of New York. The third day 
he became very depressed. Having visited some of 
the sweatshops, and several of the crowded tenements, 
and having seen swarms of children filling the streets 
and running wild and uncared for, the thought came 
to him at once: 

“Christianity is all humbug; Jesus is an idle 
dreamer. Talk of loving my neighbor, I never saw one 
of these wretched people before. I never loved them, 
I do not care for them now. The law of life is the 
struggle for existence; the strong rise, the weak go 
down. The materialist is right—that there is even a 
just God ‘is merely a fancy of the brain; Christianity 
is false and a falsehood.” So he resolved to look out 
for himself only. Everything should be subservient 
to his own gain and success—and he tried it. 

But ever in his ears above the din of the crowded 
street or in his secret chamber came the plaintive and 
pleading voice of that dreamer, Jesus, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these!” and at last the man 
put his hand again to the plough. It was the God 
within him that responded to that call. 

Thus do we see the need of Jesus’ teachings in 
our every-day lives. 

There is a tradition that as the mother of Paga- 
nini was dying he held his violin to her lips to receive 
her last breath, and that thereafter in the tones of 
that instrument he heard the voice of his mother. 
Somehow when Jesus breathes upon a life, forever 
after the voice of God is audible therein; it makes 
possible a richness and joyousness impossible before 
the hour of its awakening; it colors all life’s subsequent 
experiences. 

Christ’s view of life has always challenged the 
youth of the world and won their willing allegiance, 
never more so than in our present day. The op- 
timistic spirit of youth is a direct fruit of youth’s 
deeply religious nature that sends forth to do and 
dare for the great Christian principles of life, inherent 
in the concept of a friendly world and a friendly God. 
When Jesus was born, the angels announced his birth 
as “glad tidings of great joy.”” We, of our faith, be- 
lieve that a religion which teaches eterna] progress 
and the final harmony of all souls with God is a gospel 
of ‘glad tidings.”” Youth can not and will not accept 
a religion that preaches of a defeated God, a trium- 
phant devil, an endless hell in which a majority of hu- 
manity will be tortured forever, for such a religion 
can hardly be regarded as “‘glad tidings.” 

What finer summary of youth’s adventurous 
crusade for rnghteousness than that telling phrase, 
so prevalent in our day, and so expressively uttered 
by youth, “‘T’ll tell the world!” In its four words is 
summed up the real optimism for the Christian way 
of life. There is not a young person living to-day 
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but may, if he will, leave this a brighter, better, and 
nobler world because he has passed this way. Have 
faith in God; link your life with the Source of In- 
finite help and strength; then, with the declaration of 
Paul upon your lips, “I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me,’ dare a life of conse- 
crated toil for his sake and the sake of your fellow 
man. May your life, thus absorbed in following the 
lure of a dream of self-effacing service, become so en- 
larged as to burst the chrysalis shell of selfish living 
and leave you free for untrammeled Christian ser- 
vice. 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
When duty whispers low, ‘Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can!’ ”’ 
AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN PALM 

F. C. Hoggarth 
i é of spring are the catkins, flowering before 
| | the leaves unfold. They have to be about 
leaves may not impede their task. Like other early 
risers they finish their work before some late risers 

Catkins are among the most winsome of spring’s 
heralds. They are the vanguard of countless hosts of 

Hazel catkins are already on the trees in Novem- 
ber. They may be found when one goes nutting, 
the autumn leaves fall on the hazel boughs autumn 
clasps the hand of spring. Those little hard gray- 
field for the imagination. One may bring them 
home and have them in full bloom indoors in the 
however, when these “lamb’s tails” lengthen out of 
doors, becoming pendulous and responsive to every 
definitely on its way. 

The flowers, being wind-fertilized, are inconspic- 
open so quietly and gradually, that unless one keeps 
a sharp lookout we may easily miss the beginnings of 
in following their progress from the hard stubbly 
cylinder stage to that of pendulous golden censers 
pollen grains, nature’s ample endowment. One has 
only to watch the pollen smoke through the air as a 
nature’s supplies are. Nor should we miss the fine 
crimson, yet inconspicuous, threads on the hazel, on 
course, come the hazelnuts. 

“Palm” is another of spring’s catkins. The pussy 
are also among the year’s early gifts. Its blossoming 
boughs with their soft silvery studs are beloved of 
about them. They are winsome little messengers 
nestling along twig and bough. 


So near is God to man, 
kk 
MONG the gentler and unobtrusive harbingers 
ee3} their work early in the year, so that the 
begin. 

flowers, coming in ordered and seasonal succession. 
promise and fulfilment on the same bough. Before 
green cylinders or pokers on November boughs are a 
depth of winter—thus anticipating spring. It is, 
breeze, and yellow with pollen, that we feel spring is 
uous compared with many brighter blooms. They 
the change. Much charm of interest is to be found 
swaying in the wind. How gently they sow the 
catkin-laden bough is tapped, to realize how liberal 
which the pollen dust blows and from which, in due 
catkins of the sallow—turning from silver to gold— 
children. There is something strangely appealing 
Moths and butterflies just emerging from their 


i 
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winter sleep find nature has spread a table for them. 
The catkins are just in time for the first bees and but- 
terflies and moths; and the insects awaken just in time 
for the catkins. It is a most timely arrangement. 
It looks like an intelligent ordering. 

Mendelssohn once took a set of musical instru- 
ments to a friend’s baby. By way of explanation he 
said the little one must not be kept waiting for his 
instruments. Nature holds that bees and moths must 
not be kept waiting for their nectar! It is a jocund 
company that gathers round the blossoming “palm.” 
At the Sign of the Golden Palm is found the first feast 
of the year. 


* * * 


LIFE THE PROMISE OF LIFE TO COME 
Herbert Barnes 


I have been asked to answer a personal question in a personal 
way—Why do I believe in immortality? I can not answer in the 
Spiritualist way, for I have been denied those experiences of 
which it speaks. I have never had communication with the 
dead. I can not answer in the accepted orthodox way, for I can 
not accept as proof of immortality the stories of the Resur- 
rection. And yet I believe in immortality with an ever-growing 
faith. My belief has come into being in the way that any other 
belief has come. It has come through the living of life. 

The substance of a man’s faith is not something with which 
he starts. It is something which he works out through action. 
It is through actual living that a man comes to positive and af- 
firmative convictions. 5 

I am aware of no better illustration than one which I will 
quote concerning William James. In the year 1904 William 
James received a questionnaire from Professor Pratt of Williams 
College, with regard to his personal views on religion. In that 
questionnaire one of the questions was this: ‘‘Do you believe in 
personal immortality?’ The answer which William James gave 
is one of the most suggestive things that even he ever wrote. 
His answer was this: ‘‘Never keenly; but far more strongly as I 
grow older.’’ The next question on the list was: “If you do 
believe in personal immortality, why?’’ His answer to that 
question was, ‘‘Because I am only getting fit to live.” 

That is the fundamental attitude I preach. The source of 
the faith is in the living of life. It is an attitude that completely 
reverses conventional procedure. The conventional view is to 
believe in immortality on the authority of Church or Bible or 
some other external authority. 

This other view would say to aman in doubt or perplexity: 
Go on living a life worthy of an immortal soul and the faith will 
grow out of the life. Life needs immortality to explain it and 
justify it. 

Where am I to find any evidences of life eternal unless first 
of all I find them in my own consciousness? I take the testi- 
mony of the inner witness, the life of the spirit, to be valid. If 
mankind had never found anything in this life worth living for 
and worth dying for, the desire for continuity would hardly have 
endured. The belief has evolved out of the very constitution of 
human thought and human experience. It is because this life 
fails to exhaust human possibilities, and fails to satisfy com- 
pletely great human needs, that men have come to believe that 
death can not be the end. And the more they begin to know 
about the infinity of the human spirit and the unplumbed depths 
of human consciousness, the more are they given to see that the 
evidence of the inner witness is valid—the supremacy of the un- 
seen principles out of which and in which we really live. The 
inner witness calls us to the highest moments of human life and 
says: Begin your valuations there. 

Humanity has traveled far enough along the road of evolu- 
tion to enable us to see and to say this definite thing: There is a 
fundamental urge in the very structure of our being which makes 


us more than finite. Tied up though we are in bodies, fixed though 
we are to a definite region of space and a definite period of time, 
nevertheless we can rise above space and time, and transcend 
every limit that coops us up and hems us in. A man can look 
before and after; he can forecast the things that have never hap- 
pened; he acts by the vision of what his soul feels ought to be; 
out of his inner life he creates ideals; he can judge his choices 
and his deeds; he can live in a realm of supersensuous reality. 
Man is the animal with the inner life. It is this inner life which 
compels the belief that his destiny is not as the animals. 

The supreme values of the inner life out of which and in 
which he lives are beauty and truth and goodness andlove. The 
soul of the inner life which becomes the organ of these values is 
an eternal and abiding reality. It is when I meditate on the 
life of the spirit that I am compelled to predigate eternal worth. 
If death be the end I can not reconcile man’s vast endowment of 
spiritual energy with an environment for which the merely 
physical endowment of the animal would be a fully adequate 
provision. There is only one conclusion that can explain this 
endowment. Man is built not for time but for eternity. 

The body has its cycle of existence like a tree or a flower. 
It begins and grows and ends. The soul knows nothing of an 
end. The soul seeks truth, which is never found; it struggles to 
attain the good, which is never within its grasp; its quest is the 
ideal which can never here and now be made real. Which means, 
if the universe be rational, that there must be a life for the soul 
which far surpasses, in range and elevation, anything that is 
known here in the present world. Death, for the body, is a per- 
fectly natural and logical thing; death, for the soul, would be an 
interruption and an incompletion. 

Immortal life is a growing and continuous adaptation to a 
moral and spiritual environment. The only way it can end is 
by ceasing to function. If we hold to the immanence of ,God 
and the moral quality of the universe, then eternal life is a con- 
scious harmonizing of the personal will to the divine order. That 
is the essential meaning of it. So long as a divine order shall 
continue to endure, personality shall continue to function and to 
grow. The perfection of God and the eternal quality of personal- 
ity permit me to come to no other conclusion. Lither this uni- 
verse is a universe of life or a universe of death. If it be a uni- 
verse of death then this precious quality that we call personality 
simply ceases to be. The most precious thing that God and 
man have produced together is wasted and goes the way of the 
merely temporal! Personality functions beyond the finite now. 
The reality and the worth of it give me the conviction of the 
continuity of that life after the temporal has passed away. 

These two shining lights in my religious firmament compel 
me to believe in immortality—the priceless value of personality 
and the reality of the spiritual order in which it functions. A 
personality that lives with deathless things is deathless. It is 
not merely a matter of everlasting continuance. It is a far 
greater thing. It is a matter of everlasting progression. 

That is the kind of belief that the living of life has brought 
tome personally. It has brought its challenge to men and women 
to make life worthy of immortality; it has brought its comfort 
and trust to many a home in the day of visitation. 

Honestly and sincerely there are things involved in the be- 
lief that remain problems. I do not know where the soul was 
before birth; I do not know how birth united it with a body; I 
do not know just what happens ‘‘the moment after death.” 
Those who say they do know leave me strangely cold. I do not 
know whether spirit communication is possible. I may have 
Opinions on these things, but their settlement one way or another 
is not vital to my belief in immortality as a working truth in life. 
I believe in it because it fits in with my thought of God; I be- 
lieve in it because it harmonizes with my thought of Man; I 
believe in it because it matches my conception of the soul; I be- 
lieve in it because it gives meaning to the ideals of truth and 
beauty and goodness; I believe in it because it answers to the 
noblest dreams and aspirations of the human spirit. Therefore 
and therewith is it true for me!—The Inquirer (London). 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The series of special Lenten services of the Boston Uni- . 


versalist Ministers’ Association was continued on Monday, 
March 16. The devotional service was again conducted by the 
Rey. Max Kapp and the soloist was Mrs. C. Leslie Covington, 
of the Church of the Redemption, with Miss L. W. MacDonald 
at the piano. The preacher was the Rev. Luther Morris of 
Stoughton. 

Mr. Morris began by asking us seriously to consider whether 
Jesus was right in his fundamental philosophy of life. “The 
purpose of the Lenten season,” he said, ‘is to make men Christ- 
minded. I say that, fully aware that men are by no means 
united in thought as to the fundamental element in the Christ 
mind. Indeed, there are almost as many conceptions of the 
mind of Christ as there are men or sects who seek to interpret 
that mind. It is a tribute to the versatility and potency of the 
Master that men thus find in his life so many and such varied 
ideals, though we must also recognize the fact that most of us 
read into his life what we desire to see there. In a deep sense we 
make our own Christ by the projection ot our ideals into his 
personality. 

“Yet it is still profoundly true that one who reads the simple 
narratives of the Gospels without prejudice or prejudgment 
finds them aglow with the consciousness that the central purpose 


of the Master’s ministry was to arouse and increase the sense of 


brotherhood in men. He is himself the incarnation of brother- 
hood. ‘To this end he dedicated his life and to it he consecrated 
the splendid resources of his personality. This is the very center 
and substance of Universalism, else the great affirmations of our 
faith are but empty words. There are those who tell us that the 
mission of the Universalist Church has been fulfilled because 
others have caught the vision of its original and unique message. 
But if we realize that the mission of the Universalist Church is 
to make Jesus’ gospel of brotherhood a living reality, there never 
was a time when it was charged with a greater mission or a more 
necessary message. 

“Tried by Christ’s gospel of brotherhood, the society of our 
time rests upon a false toundation. Brotherhood expressed in 
terms of society means co-operation, and we have been building 
upon a foundation of competition. Now the rumblings of a 
collapse are ominous. The Master’s philosophy, expressed in 
the statement, ‘“He that would be greatest among you, let him 
be your servant,” is not the vaporing of an impractical sentimen- 
talist. So far we have refused to take him seriously, but we are 
beginning to see that the solution of our economic and social 
problems does not lie in the philosophy of competition, though 
it dominates almost every aspect of our present life, even to our 
churches—twenty-nine churches in competition in a community 
of a population of twelve hundred people. Competition gone 
mad, not even disguised by the claims of many of them that they 
possess the only true gospel. The two great divisions of Christen- 
dom, Catholic and Protestant, in competition. In State and 
National Legislatures the same old damnable spirit blocking 
progress and efforts for the general good. Legislation retarded 
by the jealous opposition of party spirit and so-called party 
loyalty—competition once again. Competition makes modern 
business to-day nothing less than war, and war, wherever it is, 
is what General Sherman once called it. Indeed, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that back of the Great War was the operation 
of this same insidious principle, competition for the markets of 
the world. And aboveall this tragic clamor rises the calm, steady 
voice of the Man from remote Galilee, calling us back to sanity 
and co-operation. \ 

“What a paradoxical situation confronts us in our own land. 
We are poor because we are too rich. Our granaries are bursting 
with the accumulated crops of three years. We have a surplus 
of copper and oil and coal and wheat and even land itself, and 
yet millions of people have been living this past winter with 
starvation only a day or a week off, and tens of thousands of men, 
when they reach forty-five, are pathetically looking in the direc- 
tion of the poor farm. Competition once again. Yes, Jesus is 
right. Sooner or later the oldsystem must go. The handwriting 
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is on the wall. It is doomed because it clashes with the elemental 
law. Co-operation, not competition, brotherhood, not the 
survival of the fittest, is the condition of the abundant life. 

“T am speaking to my fellow-ministers of the Universalist 
faith, and what I have said or tried to say means that a high 
compulsion is laid upon us. The first twenty years of my life 
were lived in a little hamlet in the mountains of Wales, where I 
never heard of Universalism. After coming to America, while 
pursuing my college course, I filled the pulpit of a small Baptist 
church. But even then I found difficulty in reconciling the be- 
liefs brought from my home in Wales with the scientific facts of 
the laboratory and the classroom. It was then I became ac- 
quainted with the philosophy of the Universalist Church, a 
philosophy that required no prostitution of my intellect because 
it was sane, wholly practical, and beautiful—the Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Man, the conception of a God big 
enough to complete the work to which He had set His hands, the 
final harmony of all souls with Him. This faith did not come to 
me in the abstract but through the life of Isaac J. Mead, long 
connected with the Christian Leader. In his splendid personality 
I witnessed the incarnation of the Brotherhood of Man. My 
eyes beheld in him the doctrine of Brotherhood functioning in 
flesh and blood. 

“To make Christ’s gospel of Brotherhood the living reality 
of our lives is the high and difficult task for each one of us min- 
isters. In the community I seek to serve I try to dedicate my 
life to that definite aim. I seek to build in the church a nucleus 
of men and women whose hearts are aglow with the spirit of the 
Master, a fellowship where the sense of Brotherhood is a living 
reality. If we can do that in each and all of our churches, we 
shall not need to be anxious about the future of Universalism 
or the Universalist Church.” 

* * * 
UNDERSTANDING THE LIBERAL 
Arthur W. McDavitt 

The viewpoint of the religious liberal is most difficult for the 
conservative to understand. One who pins his hopes on ancient 
records seems unable to hear a voice in the many revelations of 
our day. The conservative often charges that the liberal is 
without faith, when, in fact, he is himself completely devoid of 
faith. He confuses credulity with faith and is completely lost 
when his man-made creeds and records are found wanting. He 
has not enough faith to make a new foundation for his spiritual 
life. He knows his faith in not well founded whes he becomes 
agitated at the modernist’s criticism of his creed. 

The liberal walks by faith: he is never disturbed by the 
changes that come and go in religious beliefs. He knows very 
well that the raw material out of which all revelations have come 
are still available. No one has ever heard of a religious liberal 
becoming an atheist; that thing is alone possible to a man who 
has walked by fear in darkness. 

The liberal looks upon life as an unfinished proposition. The 
world is in the making, the spirituality of man being no excep- 
tion. That the world is still in a raw state is well proved by 
science. There is some satisfaction in helping to shape the future 
of this changing world. Science tells us that life is what it is 
by virtue of the long, tedious experiments that have taken place. 
One can not deny that God has been and is still experimenting 
with His universe. The world is in the making and we can have 
a part in determining the direction. 

The liberal finds joy not experienced by others in the freedom 
in which he goes about his work. He worships a God that is 
not offended when he shows a tendency to act as a grown-up 
ought to act. His Godis nota jealous God. His God-can stand 
all the investigating man can do, and God is never made out as 
being a blunderer having to cause great vicarious suffering to 
make amends for His mistakes. There is joy in the freedom we 
have in searching for truth. The field is the limit; and God has 
never confined His revelations to any people or group. To think 
otherwise is to reveal a childish notion of creation. One may 
find truth everywhere, for God has never left any people without 
a witness. The liberal is in search for truth; he is willing to 
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accept that truth no matter what the source may be. Truth is 
every where and we are blind if we can not recognize this fact. 

The liberal is not very much interested in destinations, as are 
some religionists. He prefers to believe there is no destination. 
He likes to think of life as an endless process of development 
that ends no place. The liberal stresses the quality of life we 
have and not the place toward which we may or may not be 
headed. 

Of course liberalism is prone to error, as is true of all other 
religious attitudes. The liberal is too apt to forget that most 
people are very childish in things religious. Many very in- 
telligent people have a primitive view of God and live and found 
their faith on trivialities. Their faith is most easily upset and they 
experience difficulty in re-establishing themselves. The liberal 
often fails to take these things-into consideration. He forgets 
to do like Paul, to feed them with milk, because they are not ready 
.formeat. The average man wants things fixed when it comes to 
religion, but insists upon having changes in everything else. 

The faith of the liberal is so firmly grounded upon the obvious 
facts of God about us that he forgets how easily confused the 
great majority are. He does not always realize the necessity of 
a gradual emergence from darkness as the only safe way. Men 
trapped in a submarine burst if allowed to come suddenly to 
the surface. They are safe enough if allowed to come up very 
gradually. This the liberal needs to understand. 

* * * 
A “DANGEROUS LEADER” 
Helen G. Murray 


Yesterday I met a ‘‘dangerous labor leader.” I’ve been 
reading about her for two weeks more or less in the Boston papers; 
the authorities have kept her ‘“‘detained” at the Immigrant Sta- 
tion in East Boston and from day to day the papers have re- 
assured us that she was still there. We could rest easy, both 
lay us down in peace and sleep, for she was safely put away where 
she could do us no harm. Edith Berkman, leader in the Law- 
rence Textile Strike. I was not specially prejudiced against 
strike leaders, but I did visualize her as a self-assured, aggres- 
sive, assertive female out of whose way the brewers’ big horses 
or the capitalists’ high-power Rolls Royces would do well to 
turn aside. 

And then yesterday, in a little apartment, in the friendly 
intimacy of a real family, I had lunch with her. They had let 
her out of the Immigrant Station on bail, and a friend of mine 
invited her to have lunch with him and his wife at their home, 
and included me in the invitation. Not such a startling thing 
to do surely—but did you ever think of doing it yourself? Have 
you ever said to yourself, Here’s a girl just coming out of jail—I 
wonder if we couldn’t ask her over for dinner and get acquainted 
with her? She might prove a more interesting, at least a more 
enlightening, over-the-teacups companion than those hali- 
dozen neighbors of yours with whom you elect to lunch or tea 
or dine a couple of times a week and with whom you exchange 
always the same old bromidic platitudes. 

Edith Berkman was an experience for me, one I could ill 
afford to have missed. She is a slender wisp of a girl, looking 
eighteen at the most, though she may be a few years older. 
There is a wistful quality about her, the sort of aura that Edna 
St. Vincent Millay carries about with her in her personality and 
her verse. Yes, that’s it—it’s an Edna St. Vincent Millay poem 
that she makes me think of—that one about Spring not being 
allowed to come in the Park. She warns Spring against “‘You- 
Know-Who” that allows no loitering in city parks. 


“Come, move on! . Don’t you know how to walk? 
No parking here and no back-talk!” 
Spring, says the poet— 
“certainly made a lot of clutter, 


Dropping petals under the trees, 
Taking your mind off your bread and butter.” 


There’s an air of this kind of Spring about Edith Berkman, 
of Spring that is forbidden to blossom out but does it anyway. 


“Their dresses are of yellow organdy,’ I read in last 
night’s Transcript of the bridesmaids at a certain society wedding, 
“with blue velvet sashes, and their large yellow hats of straw 
are trimmed with the same velvet.” 

That’s the stuff. I’d like to see this dangerous strike leader 
in yellow organdy with a blue velvet sash and a large yellow hat 
with blue streamers, looking like Spring incarnate in a bed of 
fluttering iris. 

Instead I saw her last night at a labor meeting in Lawrence 
—surrounded by those who love her so dearly that when she 
appeared among them as one risen from the dead they laughed 
and cried and cheered, took her in their arms and kissed her and 
laughed and cried again. And cheered and cheered. 

In her sober blue woolen dress, that has seen prison service 
too, I suppose, she stood up and talked to them with such con- 
vincing simplicity that no heart of stone could have withstood 
her. We must organize and stay organized, was the burden of 
her message. Solidarity! It was a magic word, and the tired 
men and women to whom she spoke felt the thrill of it—the thrill 
of new life, Spring itself in their veins. I’ve come back to you, 
she cried, and if they arrest me again I’ll come back again—and 
again—and again! Her eyes darkened a bit with remembered 
pain when she spoke of her arrest, of the policemen’s clubs and 
the bruises. 

“But what’s a little bruise or two?” she cried, as light sprang 
back into her eyes and vigor into her lithe young body. “I 
don’t mind bruises! It’s the Union that counts and they can’t 
kill it!’ 

Nobody can bruise or crush or kill the lovely alive hopeful- 
ness of her. Yellow organdy and blue sashes, gardens and 
woodlands, dewy lanes and fragrant meadows coming alive and 
abloom under April suns—they are not needed by a spirit like 
hers. Blue wooland a rough overcoat, dingy union halls (wrecked 
by police lawlessness!) and grim mills, muddy back streets and 
dark monotonous tenements—none of these can dull the fresh- 
ness of her or quench the vital spark. 

“T’m back, comrades, I’m back!’’ 
with her. 


And Spring has come 
* * * 


EASTER 


As babes return a mother’s tender smile 

So we smile into Mother Nature’s face 

When Spring once more makes bright the countryside 
And brings renewed assurance to the race— 


Assurance not alone of bread to eat, 

For beauty. of the springtime feeds the soul, 

And something deep within us finds release 

When Spirit with high meaning clothes the whole. 


So Easter comes from out the human heart, 
The joyous festival is rooted there; 

The surging life of grass and shrub and tree 
Is symbol of undying hope most fair. 


Believe, O Man, the witness in thyself! 
Thy Spirit fareth on from height to height. 
Rejoice with praise to God in this glad day 
Thou dwellest in the Everlasting Light. 


Thus speaketh Christ to us at Eastertide: 
“Lo, lam with you alway, to the end; 

The human soul too precious is to die— 

Know ye that to the Father we ascend.” 


This is the lesson of recurring spring, 

So simply spelled that he who runs may read— . 

The wisest comes no nearer to the truth: 

Give faith full growth, ’tis God who sowed its seed. 
R.B. W. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


“MAJOR”? TRICKEY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

So Major Trickey has gone on, and that means up, else 
going on has no meaning. For more than forty years he has 
been the loved and trusted friend of men and women in all 
walks of life; indeed, to know him was to love and trust him. 

He came to “The Hill” as a theological student when he 
already had a brilliant military career and many years of con- 
spicuous government service behind him, yet he immediately 
became one of the boys, yet with a winning maturity that made 
men half his age turn to him instinctively for guidance as well 
as friendship. 

It seems only yesterday that he first entered a young minis- 
ter’s home at Beverly, but from that time on he was an eagerly 
welcomed guest through the years, and now will be a tender and 
sacred memory. Always and everywhere a Christian gentle- 
man, he met the supreme test of goodness, that he made goodness 
seem natural as well as beautiful, and that it seemed somehow 
inevitable that any one should be good because he expected it. 

Something has gone out of life with his going, but a precious 
and ennobling memory abides. 

H. M. 
* * 


A HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ON THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

More strength to you. Keep on making the Leader just what 
you have in the past. 

I eagerly awaited the Petrie articles. The Whippen article 
was of vital interest to every intelligent reader. If Universalism 
can not stand the attempts of men to reach the truth—whatever 
that may be—then the Universalist Church has served its pur- 
pose and the end is near. The Leader has never been so big 
and broad and fine as it is to-day. 

Harry C. Folsom. 

Greenwich, Conn. 

* * 


CONNECTICUT TELEGRAPHS COMMENDATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Commend your attitude regarding Whippen as truly uni- 
versalist. As Christian liberals we desire that all men should 
follow the‘r own inner light, though it differ greatly from our 
own. There are many paths to truth. As genuine liberals we 
can do no less than wish any man Godspeed on that path which 
he has chosen. 

Romaine W. Seaver. 

Westport, Conn. 


* * 


DENOMINATIONAL AND BROAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I add my word of approval of your action in printing 
the article by Elbert Whippen in your recent issue? To be 
truly liberal is a challenging job, almost if not quite as difficult 
as living up to Christian ideals to their fullest extent. Liberals 
can afford to be tolerant and they should realize that truth can 
never be suppressed and that it is only by bringing all sides of 
controversial issues into the pitiless glare of publicity that we 
can come finally to an estimate of their true worth. 

I think I could hardly be characterized as a propagandist 
for any one denomination, particularly not the Catholic branch, 
but I am rather sure that we shall never approximate a Uni- 
versal Brotherhood until we can learn to tolerate the expression 
of another’s point of view, which in the case of Whippen is so 
eminently sincere. Few of your readers, I judge, would care to 
see their denominational paper given over to general interde- 
nominational handling and use, since they must believe thor- 
oughly in its peculiar mission in the field of religion, but I doubt 
if we wish to be so exclusive as to frown upon the policy of giving 
the other fellow a chance, especially when the situation is so 


close to the family as in this instance. J am sure Iam very much 
interested in what my brothers and sisters do and believe, though 
we differ often. There is a great deal of thought-provoking 
material in the views of Mr. Whippen. If the Universalist faith 
failed him in his hour of need it seems to me that it is a cause for 
concern on the pait of every true liberal. Surely we have no 
reason to fear if we ask him to tell us why. Thereby we may 
learn something very valuable for our own future existence. 
Charles E. Packard. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * 


YE FEARFUL SAINTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Though I feel that a good man has gone wrong on prohibi- 
tion, please understand that there are many things in which I 
see things with you eye to eye. I feel it was a stroke of editorial 
genius to publish the whole apologia for the convert to Catholi- 
cism. Such an action is most complimentary to Liberalism; tor 
it shows faith in the universe, and in the Universalists. But 
sometimes our best church people do not know when they are 
complimented. If you had tried to suppress the way the Catho- 
lic convert had taken, that would show you lacked faith in our 
position. But you have a robust faith. The old lines come to 
me: 

“Ye faithful saints, fresh courage take: 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 


Carlyle Summerbell. 
* * 


A RATHER SAVAGE PSYCHIATRIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is an over-supply of Whippen material which by this 
time may surfeit the nostrils ot the gods, but may I be permitted 
to say that Whippen’s case affords, in my opinion, a supreme 
example of moral fear and intellectual cowardice. I am sorry 
to write this, but some one needs to say it. Otherwise your 
Rotary Club comments will leave us with the impression that 
“roses are all green now,” to borrow the phrase from Noyes. 
Whippen and I entered Tufts as freshmen in the same year. His 
career aspired to be meteoric, but has rather been argumentative. 
Any one who went to Tutts in those years when Universalism 
went despised on the Hill and the Baptist college president 
threatened to throw out both the theological students and the 
faculty, deserves some charity for his views on denominational 
organization and polity. But to become a key-bearer for Pope 
and Peter after what was at least meant to be a liberal education, 
is from the psychiatric viewpoint indication of essential inca- 
pacity to live in the modern world. 

Elmer D. Colcord. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

* * 


A VETERAN MAINE UNIVERSALIST COMMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish [ could express the full measure of satisfaction I feel 
as I lay down the Leader after perusal of its contents even if there 
are some matters I can not endorse, and others I wish had never 
been inserted. The fact is I was born under different skies and 
am thankful that certain fundamental principles were firmly 
fixed in my brain, and therefore am-not in harmony with this 
bending backward to avoid expressing a positive conviction. 
Universalism stands for the highest I can conceive of as a stand- 
ard of living, in that it knows no limitations, and therefore the 
desire is for clear, positive statements, not in controversy but 
affirmation of vital principles at the foundation of true Christ- 
likeness. When an ordained minister refuses to baptize an in- 
fant because its parents have not been baptized, and openly de- 
clares its inevitable consignment to perdition, there is call for 
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wise and strong declarations in support of more rational belief, 
and when more than eleven hundred are declared on the road to 
Heaven simply because they shook hands with Billy Sunday 
there is danger of slipping back towards the dark ages. The 
vitalizing power of a faith in what goes deeper and touches life 
in harmony with highest conception of the standard given by 
the Master is demanded to-day to arouse to the importance of 
making Christianity represent Christ and not medieval theology. 

There is no call for controversy, but there is necessity for 
bold support of the life-giving principles of Universalism. I am 
trying to let go so much that is negative, if not objectionable, 
and getting all the blessing I can from the good things coming 
weekly. That remarkable address by Mr. Galer is yet food for 
serious thought. So too are the many sermons, the writings of 
Dr. Tomlinson, Dr. Adams and others. Dr. Petrie did a won- 
derful job in his review of those six months in a monastery, so 
entirely free from criticism, something few could do, as provoca- 
tion must have been strong. In reading those three chapters 
one could not help reading between the lines and noting the ul- 
terior purpose at the heart of those daily duties. Whippen has 
about boxed the denominational compass, and one wonders what 
next. His three-page plea for Catholicism, wherein everything 
else was belittled save his own importance, forced the thought 
that he was whistling to keep up his courage. The right of 
an individual to change his religious belief can not be ques- 
tioned, no matter where it leads. Our following is small, for we 
do not appeal and never have appealed to emotion, but rest our 
claims on reason backed by faith in God and man. 

Your Cruisings are illuminating, as they have been all the 
way, and we, unable to see with your eyes, are’ doubly blessed in 
having with us one whose clarified vision enables him to build 
word pictures so vivid and distinct. Keep on, Brother, and 
stimulate us readers to climb a little higher that we may catch 
a truer glimpse of the beauty and richness of that faith which 
holds so firmly to the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
man and all that is involved therein. 

George M. Twitchell. 

Auburn, Me. 


* * 


A TOUCHING LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing my subscription to the Leader. My years 
number fourscore and I can remember the Leader, under its many 
names, in my home for more than:seventy-five years. As you 
write that doubtless the amount seems small, I am taking the 
liberty to say how I get the amount. The day that my mother 
reached threescore years the stork dropped a baby girl into the 
home of a neighbor. When she grew up, she and my mother 
became fast friends, and she named them twin chums. While 
my mother lived they were known as that, and now the one that 
is left sends me a check at Christmas to buy what will please me 
best. I write to her that I will renew my subscription to the 
Leader, and when it comes each week I will remember the twin 
chum. My home is in the Home for Aged Women, as I had no 
brothers or sisters, and when my parents were called the home 
was broken up. 

Ida J. Switzer. 

Springfield, Mass. 

* * 
THE INCONSEQUENCE OF OUR FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I add my word of appreciation to others which have 
been said because of your catholicity in presenting to your 
readers the letter by Elbert Whippen, giving an account of his 
spiritual pilgrimage into the fold of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It reminds me that many years ago the Christian Register pub- 
lished simultaneously papers by a Catholic priest who had be- 
come a Unitarian, and by Lathrop, son-in-law of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who had recently passed from Unitarianism to the 
Roman Catholic communion. Also Dr. R. 8. Storrs published 
years ago an essay of much insight giving “The Appeal of Roman- 
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ism to Educated Protestants.’’ There is no slightest inclination 
on my part, after years of friendly fellowship with Roman 
Catholics, toward their theological or ecclesiastical point of 
view, but the greater catholicity is closed to us all until we can 
be quite frank with one another in telling our religious experi- 
ence. 

Incidentally may I remark, in no unfriendly spirit, that your 
“Readers’ Reactions” reveal a curious want of universalism on the 
part of many of your reders who think themselves “‘Universal- 
ists.” No doubt they are such when the word is given its sec- 
tarian capitalization. But one of the most pathetic features of 
the religious phenomena of the United States to-day is the ob- 
vious inconsequence of the Universalist fellowship in relation to 
the really universal movements of our time. They who make 
most of the name seem to me about as blind to matters of truly 
universal moment as are any other sectarians who could be 
named, munching dead issues, or at least issues which will have 
to be approached from the point of view of present day interests. 
A real revival of universalism among Universalists would be 
something worth while. 

Robert Whitaker. 

La Crescenta, Cal. 

* * 


AN ANALYSIS OF A SINGLE ISSUE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every once in a while you send us an issue of the Leader 
that seems especially rich and stimulating. Such a one came 
yesterday (March 7). 

To that, jubilant editorial and the two reactions favoring 
the Whippen article one echoes amen. 

Dr. Jack’s “Children of the Stars’”—like everything he 
writes—leads and steadies our thought. 

Professor Olin’s sermon isa gold mine, an epitome—valuable, 
able, beautiful. 

Then, to every tree-lover, F. C. Hoggarth brings a gift. 

Our Norwood pastor’s Lenten sermon at the ministers’ 
meeting; that account of the Memphis ‘‘mission week;”’ the vivid 
and stirring poetry contributions—and about everything else 
including the “‘Cracklings’—-and of course the “‘Cruising,’’ have 
been too good to miss. 

I’m glad there is a Christian Leader, and that it comes each 
week to my house! 

Anne Jenison. 

Hatfield, Penn. 

* * 
PASS THE LEADERS ON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

To remind people to pass the Leaders on it might be well to 
publish the following from Mrs. Kate Ballou, who is unable to 
walk. She says: 

“More and more as I glean from the pages of helpful litera- 
ture so kindly donated by you I’m wishing for words which would 
express the gratitude I feel. You have also given me the pleas- 
ure of doing for others in a way that I find is appreciated, as the 
few numbers of the Leader passed along were gladly received by 
those who in seclusion are bravely trying to live the overcoming 
life and profit by every help given. 

“Anticipating the treat you have placed in store for me, will 
only add that for you are ever my fond regards.”’ 

Theresa Homet Patterson. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

. * * 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS A SUBSCRIBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Inclosed find check for $5.00 which will pay for the Leader 
until February, 1933. 

This will be over seventy-five years continually taking 
Universalist papers, started with my father, John C. Beeby, then 
myself, and now my son, H. M. Tipton. 

' Mrs. George L. Tipton. 
Girard, Pa. 
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The General Convention at Work 


CHRIST-MINDEDNESS IN EXPRESSION 


“We believe in the Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ.” Do we? This is one of our Five Prin- 
ciples of Faith which we often repeat, but is our belief practical or 
merely academic? Do we realize the implications for practical 
living of this great affirmation? 

Suppose every Universalist minister and layman should 
take this principle seriously for one year, build his life on the 
ideals and teachings of the Master, govern himself and all of his 
relationships by the principles of Jesus, make his church a cen- 
ter of power where each sought first the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Such action would result in revolutionizing the church, but, 
more important than that, it would result in setting spiritual 
forces at work whose power no one can imagine. 

The tonic needed by many sick and dying churches is to be 
found not alone in new and better methods of work, but in a 
new vision of’ Christianity, a new and vital purpose. By no 
stretch of the imagination can a church where there is strife 
and bickering, backbiting and “‘bad blood,” be called a Christian 
church. Ministers and people who are interested only in their 
own selfish welfare without any sense of the responsibility they 
should bear toward the needy of the world, are far from prac- 
tical demonstrators of acceptance of the Spiritual Authority and 
Leadership of Jesus. Lip service will never bring in the Kingdom. 

May this Lenten season be, for all of us, ministers and lay- 
men alike, a time to ‘‘temper spiritual realities into workaday 
tools and weapons with which to fight the good fight of faith,” 
or, what is equally important, to “‘fight the fight of good faith.” 
May God “‘help us to be different but never indifferent.” 


Pane 
THE LENTEN BOOKLETS 


Are Universalists interested in spiritual culture? The fact 
that over seventeen thousand of the Lenten booklets—‘‘Becom- 
ing Christ-Minded’’—were ordered by churches throughout the 


country would seem to answer that question in the affirmative. ° 


Unfortunately the General Convention office did not have 
- faith enough to print an edition sufficiently large to meet this 
demand, and a few churches and individuals could not be sup- 
plied with the booklet. In spite of two ‘‘re-orders” the supply 
was exhausted before all requests could be filled. 

Merely sending out this number is no sure indication that 
they were all used effectively. Below are given extracts from 
some of the letters received and from church bulletins which 
refer to them. 


From Lynn, Mass., Calendar: 
“Good reports are heard concerning the Lenten booklet, 
‘The Universalist Way of Life.’ Are you using yours?” 


From Everett, Mass., Calendar: 

“Attention is called to the 82-page booklet ‘‘Becoming 
Christ-Minded,” a series of devotional readings to be used each 
day during Lent. It is issued by the Universalist General 
General Convention and 400 of them are being distributed in the 
parish. . . . We do not observe Lent in an outward way be- 
cause of ecclesiastical decree, but it is a time when the mind 
should think a little more earnestly about the deep and perma- 
nent thing's of the soul.” 


From Illinois State Messenger: 

“We are glad that we can have such a well-prepared study 
course in complete harmony with Universalist thought, and trust 
that from now on we shall not need to use material furnished by 
other agencies. Last year we used the booklet put out by the 
Federal Council of Churches and, while it contained much that 
was excellent, it was colored by the necessity of meeting the de- 
mands of denominations not as free to express themselves as we 
have been for one hundred and fifty years. 

“We look for rich results from the study of the booklet 
by Bernard Ruggles.” 


FromOneonta, N. Y.: 

“The Lenten booklets are just fine. Can use them at 
Wednesday evening service through Lent and also Sunday 
evenings.” 

From Norwalk, Ohio: 

“We are all enjoying the Lenten readings greatly. I think 
they are the best ever, and am using the general topic for the 
week each Sunday as my sermon theme, which, I think, is bring- 
ing them still closer to the hearts of our people. 

“Mr. Ruggles and you are doing a fine work for the spiritual 
awakening of our people, for this is the greatest need at this 
time.” 


From St. Cloud, Florida: 


“The Lenten booklets fill a need. I wish the same man 
would write something like that for every day in the year.” 

From Elgin, Illinois: 

“JT am very much pleased with the way my people have 
taken hold on the idea, and so many have called for them who 
have been disappointed that I will risk another order. »The 
plan of having these Lenten thoughts read each day at about 
6.30 p. m. has appealed and I can see the results already.” 

From Clark Lake, Michigan: 

“We are organizing classes to meet weekly for a definite and 
intensive study of the topics throughout the Lenten period. .. . 
Personally, I am delighted with the subjects and the trend of 
throught expressed. It is an exact follow-up for some classes 
closed in December.” 

Yes, we are interested in spiritual culture which wlil fire 
our church anew with vision and power. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOK, 1931 


Early in the current year, the Trustees of the General 
Convention, in cutting down the budget of expenses, decided 
not to publish a Year Book for 1931. On receipt of a petition 
from the National Council of Superintendents, this matter 
was reconsidered. A plan was worked out for a modification 
of the Year Book as published during the past few years. Through 
the fine co-operation of a number of State Conventions an edi- 
tion in the modified form will soon be ready. 

The 1931 Year Book will contain the Directories of General 
and State Organizations, local churches and auxiliary organiza- 
tions, and ministers, as well as the reports of the General Con- 
vention, Trustees and Treasurer. 

The Year Book will be approximately 112 pages, attractive- 
ly printed and bound. It will be a valuable reference book for 
all interested in denominational work. 

The Year Book has never had the circulation among our 
church people it should have. Ministers and State Convention 
officers have used it constantly. It would be of value to every 
officer of every local church and society and of interest to many 
of our members. A special price has been fixed for books pur- 
chased by our Universalist people. 

If we could greatly increase the number of copies sold, it 
would enable us to put out a better book next year and possibly 
reduce the price even more. 

The printer is waiting for an order for the number of copies 
we desire this year. If you want a copy send in your order at 
onze to the Secretary of the General Convention. We can not 
guarantee to fill any orders received after April 10. 

* * * 


An insurance company wrote out a $1,000 life policy in the 
name of one Samuel Johnson. Premiums were paid promptly 
for a few years, but suddenly stopped. After sending a few de- 
linquent notices, the company received this reply: ‘Dear Sirs: 


. Please excuse us as we can’t pay any more premiums on Sam, 


He died last May. Yours truly, Mrs. S. Johnson.”—Christian 
Register. 


: 
: 
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A Good Friday Theme 


The Meaning of the Cross. By Henry 
Sloane Coffin. (Scribner’s. $1.50.) 
Dr. Coffin, the president of Union The- 

ological Seminary, New York, admits at 

the outset that the redemptive significance 
of the Cross no longer holds the central 
place in those circles where Christianity 
is interpreted in terms of modern thought. 

We are too individualistic to think easily 

of One bearing the sins of others; we look 


‘on all emphasis upon sin as unwholesome; 


we banish pain rather than exalt it. But 
he feels that this has something to do with 
“the lack of transforming power’ of 
modern preaching. He therefore ap- 
proaches the historic fact of the death of 
Jesus with two questions: Why did so 
good a life seem intolerable to the groups 
which put Jesus to death, and why did 
he force the issue which made his death 
inevitable? 

Dr. Coffin finds in the individuals, 
groups, and general public responsible for 
the death of Jesus the same world we live 
in: the forces of religious intolerance, com- 
mercial privilege, political expediency, 
pleasure-loving irresponsibility, unfaith- 
fulness, the mob spirit, militarism, and 
public apathy are present and active in 
our society. Those who put Jesus to 
death were true to.type. The event 
dramatized the issue between the motives 
of Jesus and those of the mass of mankind. 
“To take men to Calvary and show them 
the factors which nailed Jesus on the cross 
is to uncover for them a far more terrible 
world than they dreamed they were in, 
and to uncoyer for them themselves.” 

A chapter of closely-packed narration 
and interpretation carries us rapidly 
through the events of the life of Jesus, 
from baptism to death, and suggestively 
traces the growing conviction of Jesus 
that he must identify himself with his 
fellows in their great need for spiritual 
emancipation. He foresaw, ever more 
clearly, that death would be inevitable, 
but he felt confident that death would be 
a gain for his cause. And finally he 
“hazarded everything on this offering of 
himself in sacrifice.” This brings us face 
to face with the fact of vicarious suffering. 
So far as Jesus was concerned, the mystery 
was illumined by a faith that such things 
must be, not as the outcome of a dark 
fate but because they are God’s will. 

If the Cross had been the end, Dr. 
Coftin believes, weshould haveno answer to 
our questions. But ‘‘the universe did 
not remain inactive and indifferent. A 
company of world-conquering folk, im- 
bued with Christ’s spirit, was born. . . 
His reading of the ultimate mystery has 
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been proved correct by the redemptive 
power given him age after age.” 

Such, in bald outlines, is the reading of 
the gospels and of history that satisfies 
Dr. Coffin. From this standpoint he next 
examines the evils from which Christians 
would deliver men and looks at them in 
connection with what he has earlier in- 
terpreted as God’s will but now calls “this 
supreme tragedy.’”’ The conclusions are 
that “‘bewildered folk, caught in life’s 
confusions,” find it steadying and com- 
forting to be shown the One who was a 
Comrade of their perplexity. He himself 
asked, ‘““My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” He “bore our sins,” though this 
apparently is taken to mean “bore them 
on his conscience,’ or at another time 
‘bore them away” by reinforcing right- 
eousness. This was “no artificial legal 
transaction,” but by revealing the soli- 
darity of evil as ‘‘one vast corporate force 
throughout the ages.”” He was ‘‘our sub- 
stitute’? as a man acts for us when he 
blazes trails; but this does not relieve us 
of the effort of climbing if we also seek the 
summit. 

From this restatement (in terms which 
would have startled Presbyterian divines 
a generation ago, and may again startle 
the orthodox) Dr. Coffin passes to a more 
critical question. The preaching of the 
Cross, he says, gives the fullest oppor- 
tunity to set forth the Christian concep- 
tion of God. Old theories of atonement 
are brushed aside quite frankly, and there 
is no suggestion of a God who has to be 
appeased or whose forgiveness could be 
purchased. God’s disposition toward 
His children had not to be altered. But to 
the question why the universe is so con- 
stituted ‘‘that only by the vicarious suf- 
fering of the just for the unjust is life 
quickened in the spiritually dead,” our 
author has no answer save that the only 
answer isin the Cross. “Itsresults.... 
are so glorious that it vindicates both the 
wisdom and goodness of God.” Forgive- 
ness, aS an experience in which a sin-dis- 
torted character is so transformed that 
the remembrance of sin and its conse- 
quences becomes a factor in a renewed life, 
is the supreme evidence of these results 
which illumine the mystery. 

The last chapter, entitled ‘““What must 
we do because of it?” takes us out of the 
speculative realm and pictures a Chris- 
tian discipleship which really takes seri- 
ously the great event under discussion. 
Christianity is a moral venture, not con- 
cerned to uphold existing standards of 
goodness, but to create a new earth. 
Church membership should not be a fel- 
lowship of people who are “living in a 
thoroughly settled region remote from the 
moral frontier;’’ too often our churches 
draw and hold the settled and cramp or 
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repel the venturesome, ‘‘which is precisely 
the reverse of the New Testament Church.” 
A Christian must be in revolt “against 
the crudities and carelessness of man’s life 
with man,” and ‘in such sympathy with 
every unloving and unbelieving brother 
that he can not hold aloof .... from 
him.” In all human relations reform 
awaits the voluntary and thoroughgoing 
identification of those whé need not suffer 
but choose to suffer with those who have 
no choice. And this is a perpetuation of 
Calvary. 

We have been content to give in outline 
the contribution Dr. Coffin makes to our 
understanding of an event which, in vari- 
ous ways, the Church has regarded as of 
central significance in the spiritual history 
of the race. The book is one which will 
be found very stimulating (if not con- 
clusive) by those who are familiar with 
Christian theology and who are not in- 
clined to be impatient when traditional 
conceptions are being restated. Some 
readers will regard it as a typical expres- 
sion of the fatuous sort of modernism 
which half conceals its heresy by giving 
new meanings to old words. It will not 
edify out and out traditionalists, but it 
may educate a few if they will recognize 
and respect the author’s sincerity and 
deeply religious spirit. Even among lib- 
erals it has an equally important mission, 
for it is the work of a man who unites the 
social passion of humanism at its .best 
with the devotional ardor of the mystic 
and the speculative interest of a denatured 
Calvinism. 

ee Bas, 


* * 


An Appeal for Reality in, Religion 


A Country Parson Looks at Religion. 
By H. A. Prichard. (Harper. $2.25.) 


An Anglican clergyman, in the mood of 
Sheppard’s ‘‘T'he Impatience of a Parson,”’ 
surveys religion with eyes unusually free 
from prejudice. (Prejudice may be for as 
well as against!) His last chapter should 
have been printed as an introduction, to 
stab the reader into interest. In that he 
arraigns the churches, including his own, 
which, as he puts it, has perhaps the 
greatest chance to fill its followers with the 
Spirit of the Master because it has most to 
give up in order to become consistent with 
that Spirit. There is little in the book that 
is, or that would claim to be, original. 
But there is an earnest and serious note, 
a genuine ring, in the discussions of various 
aspects of religion. It is not systematic 
theology, but it is not mere chatter. 
It is frank without being flippant, incisive 
without being bitter. Perhaps some of 
his own parishioners, who may have 
thought Canon Prichard very radical, 


(Continued on page 413) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


FOR US 


If we have not learned that God’s in man, 
And man in God again, 
That to love thy God is to love thy brother, 
And to serve thy Lord is to serve each 
other— 
Then Christ was born in vain. 


If we have not learned that one man’s life 
In all men lives again; 

That each man’s battle, fought alone, 

Is won or lost for every one— 
Then Christ hath lived in vain. 


If we have not learned that death’s no 
break 
In life’s unceasing chain, 
That the work in one life well begun 
In others is finished, by others is done— 
Then Christ hath died in vain. 


If we have not learned of immortal life, 
And a future free from pain, 
The kingdom of God in the heart of man, 
And the living world on heaven’s plan— 
Then Christ arose in vain. 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 
* k 
JESUS’ FRIENDS LEARN A BEAUTI- 
FUL SECRET 


A Story for Easter 


It was a beautiful spring morning long 
ago. In the tree-tops the birds were sing- 
ing as they had never sung before. “‘A 
beautiful secret! We know a beautiful 
secret!”’ they seemed to sing. 

By the roadside the flowers nodded their 
heads in the breeze. ‘“‘Yes, we too know 
the beautiful secret!”’ they seemed to say 
to one another. 

Down the roadway came three women. 
They did not know the beautiful secret. 
Their hearts were very sad, and their eyes 
were filled with tears. They were Jesus’ 
friends. Jesus, whom they loved so dear- 
ly, had been put to death two days before 
by some wicked men who did not love him. 
His body had been placed in an empty 
tomb or cave, and a big stone had been 
rolled over the opening. 

The women were on their way to put 
sweet-smelling spices in the tomb where 
Jesus’ body was. It was all they could 
think of doing to show their love for Jesus 
now. That is why their hearts were sad 
and their eyes were filled with tears as they 
hurried along the road. 

Still the birds kept on singing. And 
the flowers nodded in the breeze. 

“T don’t see how the birds can be so 
happy when Jesus is dead,” said the first 
woman. 

“Or how the flowers can be so beautiful,” 
said another. 

“Jesus loved the birds and the flowers,” 
said the third. “It seems as if they ought 
to be sad now, too.” 


Still the birds sang on: ‘‘We know a 
beautiful, beautiful secret!’”? But the 
women could not understand the language 
of the birds. And the flowers smiled and 
nodded to them as they passed. But the 
women could not tell what the flowers 
were trying to say. 

As they came close to the tomb the 
women thought of the big stone that had 
been rolled over the opening. ‘“‘Who will 
roll the stone away for us?” they asked 
each other. 

They were still wondering what they 
should do when they reached the tomb. 
They stopped in surprise and looked at it. 
There was nothing over the opening of 
the tomb! The stone had been rolled 
away. 

What could it mean? Slowly, for they 
were almost afraid, the women came close. 
They stooped down and looked in. They 
did not see Jesus, but instead a beautiful 
angel, dressed in shining white. 

The women started in surprise. 

“Do not be surprised,” said the angel. 
“You are looking for Jesus. He is not dead, 
but alive again, just as he said he would be. 
Go and tell all Jesus’ friends that he is 
alive and that he will live forever.” 

How happy the women were! Jesus, 
whom they loved so dearly, was not dead, 
but alive! They hurried down the road 
to tell the beautiful secret to Jesus’ other 
friends. 

This time as they heard the birds singing 
and saw the flowers nodding in the breeze 
one of the women said: “I think I know 
why the birds are so happy and why the 
flowers are so beautiful in the springtime. 
They are trying to tell us that Jesus is 
not dead. He is alive.”’ (By permission of 
the author, Margaret Clemens.) 

* * 


RESPONSIVE SERVICES FOR 
EASTER DAY 


(In these days when so many schools 
have facilities for mimeographing programs 
for use in the worship service it is often 
desirable to prepare something new for 
special days rather than to repeat what is 
in the hymn-book. The following, ar- 
ranged from poems of Rev. L. G. Williams, 
was used by our school at Reading, Pa., 
two or three years ago.) 

The flowers of the field go down into the 
dark of the winter earth, and are not 
afraid; 

Lord of all Life, why should thy humans 

do less than the grasses? 

They are not afraid of Death: neither are 
they afraid of Life; 

Why may not man be fearless as the lilies? 
They do not imagine hideous idols, and 
torture themselves with worries and 
hatreds; 

It seems the leaves must speak to reproach 

us our follies! 


For Life means joy and unfoldment, not 

cringing, and Death a transition in living; 
Why should we deny Life, and shrink 
from transition? 

As long as the green things live they grow; 

refusing to grow is to perish; 

Lord of all Being, why do we perish by our 

own inhibitions, when by growth of soul 

we might even now know immortality? 
(In unison): Infinite Spirit of Life, who 
art seen in the beauty of buds and blos- 
soms in the renewing year, and in the 
beauty of pure desires and holy aspirations 
in human souls: make us now to feel the 
thrill of abundant life that comes to all 
Thy creatures in the Spring; let the warmth 
of the Sun of Righteousness melt the frost 
of indifference in our hearts; strengthen 
and revive the barren branches of our 
lives; make us to send out buds of con- 
fidence and blossoms of cheer; give us to 
bear the fruitage of service, and the yield 
of kindly deeds; and in Thine own good 
time garner Thou the harvest for the bless- 
ing of all mankind. And when the chill 
storms come, strengthen in us the assur- 
ance that beyond the time of withering and 
decay, there await our spirits other times 
of blossoming and fruitage, in other fields 
and gardens of thine infinite dominion, 
which yet we know not of. Amen. 
* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Mr. Paul Turner has recently been ap- 
pointed superintendent of our church 
school in Malden, Mass. This fulfils a 
great hope of the director of religious edu- 
cation, Miss Ruth Drowne, who has been 
acting as superintendent. Miss Drowne 
believes that the director should not be 
superintendent, but should give her time 
to supervision. Mr. Turner has four chil- 
dren and gives as his reason for accepting 
the office that other people have shown an 
interest in his children, so why should not 
he do the same in his turn? Congratula- 
tions, Mr. Turner, for seeing this point of 
view, and congratulations to the Malden 
school. 

In spite of extremely bad weather while 
in Muncie, Miss Yates spoke at a meeting 
of teachers and officers of the church 
school, giving many helpful suggestions; 
conferred with pastor, superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, and all teachers; 
visited the Bible study class in one of the 
public schools, and attended an interde- 
nominational meeting. 

Miss Olive Clement is the new superin- 
tendent of our school at Albion, N. Y. 
She is giving special attention to the wor- 
ship services. The newly elected officers 
were impressively installed on the Sun- 
day following their election. 

Miss Yates reports an excellent small 
Sunday school orchestra in Muncie, In- 
diana, with splendid musical possibilities. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


WORKING COMRADESHIPS 
Max A. Kapp 


One of the keenest joys I recall from my 
college days is that of working with a group 
of six or seven other fellows upon prac- 
tically all of the campus problems of our 
day. We set ourselves to great tasks— 
once we worked up a petition to change 
the whole method of teaching at St. Law- 
rence! We revised our student govern- 
ment. We improved student finances. 
We helped to start a new fraternity. We 
/ created two new publications for the 
college. We tried to overhaul the “‘honor 
system.” We got into a jam when we 
sponsored La Follette at a town political 
meeting. (We passed out La Follette 
literature to the Republicans as they 
came out of an atmosphere of oratorical 
loyalty!) We coined and created sedition 
and heresy in the publications for which we 
wrote. 

It was a working comradeship. There 
is almost nothing that can not be accom- 
plished by the spirit of this kind of fellow- 
ship. We made extra work for ourselves, 
and got sheer, undiluted happiness from 
our accomplishments. And somehow, it 
was not each separate piece of work that 
counted. We felt that we represented a 
broadening, liberating cause on the cam- 
pus. We thought we saw visions. Some 
of them were bad dreams. Others were 
dim phantasies. But they lured us on in 
our working comradeship. 

I feel strongly that we need this kind of 
thing in our Y. P. C. U. We need it in 
the Universalist Church. Each man must 
do his own part, but he can do more—and 
it means more if there is a distinct sense 
that the comrades look on and approve. 
We need to get the urge “to make our- 
selves extra work.’”’ We need to be 
thrilled in secret elation as we win point 
by point, post by post, and move into the 
most difficult places at last. 

How can we youngsters get this needed 
spirit—to carry on? 

* * 


INEXCUSABLE FAILURES 


People who are responsible for Young 
People’s group will sometimes ask them- 
selves, if they are in the least conscientious: 
“Are we accomplishing anything? What 
are we learning that is worth while?” 

I think young people’s groups are fail- 
ures unless they teach something gripping 
and enduring about the Great Experiences 
of Life. I would name among those Great 
Experiences, Birth, Growing Up, Choosing 
a Life’s Work, Marriage, Friendship, 
Culture and Death. 

I think young people’s groups are fail- 
ures unless they decisively begin to create 
healthy attitudes of fair play, tolerance, 
co-operation, honesty and sex-intelligence, 
moreover, a group has failed if it has not 


‘Circle an opportunity to enlist. 


developed a whole set of appreciations: 
appreciations for beauty, for truth, for 
moral cleanliness, for parents, for the past, 
for the possibilities of the future. 

A young people’s group has failed if it 
has not fed the religious nature of its 
individual members with life-giving, cour- 
age-bringing food. The meaning of great 
personalities, great human causes, great 
religious victories, and great religious ideas, 
ought to be a part of the spiritual back- 
ground of our young people. 

A young people’s group has failed it it 


has not kindled its members to act splendid- 
ly in regard to the prevalent evils of our 
time. We ought to be unquestionably 
against war, against capital punishment, 
against unfair economic exploitation, 
against forces that make for a gilded age 
of crime, against corrupt politics. 

A young people’s group is a failure un- 
less it learns how to think, to feel and to 
act. effectively in the modern world. 

The success of a Y. P. C. U. is not in its 
profitable dances, its amateur plays, or its 
paid up dues. These may count. But 
there is something else that constitutes the 
real measure of success. , 

And there are some inexcusable failures 
among us. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


MORE ABOUT WOMEN’S SUNDAY 


Weare planning an interesting statistical 
folder of the women’s work in all its 
branches, which will be ready for dis- 
tribution for Women’s Sunday, April 26. 
We also have new membership cards, 
which we suggest might be placed in the 
pews on this day, giving our women who 
are not already members of a Mission 
To us, 
as we watch a constant decrease in mem- 
bership, due almost entirely to the passing 
to the higher life of our valued members, 
it is bordering on a tragedy that our women 
do not see more clearly this avenue of 
service, do not realize that a church with- 
out a missionary program is bound even- 
tually to be a dying one. Why will more 
than 16,000 Universalist women allow 
five or six thousand. women to carry their 
work? For it is their work, and they are 
given credit for it largely. We talk of 
what the women of the Universalist Church 
are doing to support the work in Blackmer 
Home, which has been so vividly brought 
before us by Miss Bowen as she tells her 
story of the ‘land of ever-widening hori- 
zons;’’ we speak of the women of the Uni- 
versalist Church carrying forward a hu- 
manitarian work at the Clara Barton Birth- 
place; we say that the women are doing all 
that is being done to spread the liberal 
faith in the Old North State, through its 
efficient ministers there, and that they are 
doing the finest sort of missionary work at 
Friendly House in the mountains of North 
Carolina with the excellent summer school, 
the Pioneer Night School, and the every- 
day service so willingly and sympathetical- 
ly given by Miss Powell. Yes, we say the 
women of the Universalist Church are doing 
this, whereas the fact is that only about 
one-quarter of them are really doing this. 
Is it fair? Why can’t we enlist. every 
Universalist woman in this noble work? 
What can we do about it? Many, many 
things, but one thing is to ask your pastor 
to acquaint himself or herself thoroughly 
with what we are doing and preach about 
it on Sunday, April 26. 


FERRY BEACH 


What should we do if we didn’t have 
Ferry Beach, with its splendid equipment, 
where we can hold our Missionary In- 
stitute each summer? Have you ever 
attended?. Doesn’t this tentative program 
sound interesting? 

Rey. Josephine B. Folsom, who knows 
Ferry Beach so thoroughly, will be dean 
of the Institute. She will also teach the 
study book, “Christ Comes to the Vil- 
lage,’’ which has been compiled by Mary 
C. Platt as editor, and is a book dealing 
with rural life in the Orient. It is very 
well adapted for study groups and pro- 
grams. If you study it with Mrs. Folsom 
this summer, you’ll be all ready to start 
your study groups in the fall. 

Every one likes to hear Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell tell of her work and give what she 
has called a course on “Practical Mission- 
ary Activities.”” How splendid it is that 
she is to be at Ferry Beach this summer. 

Miss Bowen has so arranged her sum- 
mer that she can give us two or three days 
during Missionary Week. We feel no 
more is necessary than just this announce- 
ment. It will be five more years before 
you can listen to our ‘‘Georgene” again. 
Can you afford not to be at Ferry Beach? 

We are planning the finest sort of pro- 
gram of education and recreation for our 
girls and women. Miss Ruth Drowne, 
after one year’s absence, will again be 
leader of Camp Cheery. We wish every 
Mission Circle within a reasonable dis- 
tance of Ferry Beach would plan to send a 
representative, and that it would be in- 
strumental in seeing that a girl from its 
church goes to Camp Cheery. If she is 
not a Guild member, it doesn’t matter. 
It will probably mean that there will be a 
Guild in your church in the fall if she at- 
tends Camp Cheery this summer. We 
can not too strongly urge this. Think 
about it now. Think about it a little later. 
Act upon it favorably before your Mission 
Circle adjourns for the summer. 

Watch this column for information 
about Camp Murray and Murray Grove. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Osage.—Rev. F. W. 
Miller, pastor. Mrs. H. 
L. Stoughton, our treas- 
urer, is in Asheville, 
N. C., visiting her 
daughter Margaret. 
Our Y. P. C. U. took 
entire charge of the 
morning service on 
Young People’s Day. We had four 
papers for the sermon. We have had a 
fine series of social gatherings in the 
church parlors this winter with larger 
attendance than for a long time. Some 
of these were sponsored by the Ladies’ 
Aid and some by the Y. P. C. U. Rev. 
Jennie B. Hitchcock has the sympathy of 
many friends throughout the state in the 
loss by death of her father some weeks 
ago. * * Webster City.—Rev. Effie Mc- 
Collum Jones, pastor. This church has 
been having a very good winter, in spite of 
the absence of several of our most regular 
attendants in the South and West for the 
winter. The attendance record at the 
services has kept up, a few new families 
are being added to our congregation, and 
plans are already being considered for en- 
tertaining the Iowa Convention in June. 
Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Robert 
Downs, a special Sunday school commit- 
tee has been working on the problem of in- 
creasing both membership and efficiency 
in this department. During the last six 
months the school has adopted Little’s 
Cross and Crown system for stimulating 
regular attendance, and reports the best 
average attendance within a good many 
years, with about a dozen new members in 
the school. On Feb. 15 Young People’s 
Day was observed in this church. Elston 
Herrald presided at the service, Miss Mary 
Chase read the sermon, and other parts of 
the service were taken by Elizabeth Miller, 
Danny and Virginia Chase, Walter Miller 
and others. A generous collection was 
taken for the treasury of the National 
Y. P. C. U. Mrs. Kate Lasher, a former 
member of this church who has lived in 
New York for a good many years, died on 
March 7 and her funeral service was held 
here on March 10, with the local pastor 
officiating. Her two daughters brought 
their mother back for burial in the family 
burial place and spent a little time among 
their friends here. While the dates of the 
Iowa Universalist Convention here are not 
definitely fixed, the probable dates are 
June 16,17 and 18. * * Mt. Pleasant.— 
Rev. Laura B. Galer, pastor. On the 
theory that varied diet is wholesome, this 
parish has a visiting preacher once a 
month. In February Clinton Lee Scott 
of Peoria gave one of the strongest ser- 
mons ever heard in our city. On March 8, 
Prof. Edward A. Steiner of Grinnell Col- 
lege spoke to a large congregation. The 


Y. P. C. U. had entire charge of one ser- 
vice and demonstrated that young people 
not only seek God for themselves but know 
how to lead others in worship. This same 
group gave a parish social with a fine pro- 
gram, clearing a good sum for work in 
Japan. The pastor has supplied the Uni- 
tarian pulpit in Keokuk twice during the 
illness of their minister. * * Mitchell- 
ville-—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, pastor. 
Our church is active in all departments. 
The Clara Barton Guild has assisted gen- 
erously the North Carolina Mission. The 
Sunday school. teachers and superintend- 
ent are faithful, the Ladies’ Aid are making 
money and contemplate building a kitchen 
on the parish hall. The Universalist Com- 
rades are raising funds for a new roof. 
The Junior and Senior Y. P. C. U. have 
paid annual dues. We have had many 
enjoyable social events and entertainments. 
Mrs. Henrietta Swift died March 9, a 
pioneer member past ninety years old. 
Mrs. Tillie Mitchell, a charter member, 
died some weeks ago. New friends are 
regular attendants now and the old home 
church is dear to all who worship here. 
* * Des Moines.—More than twenty- 
five of our Universalists of Mitchellville 
have moved into this city. Rev. Charles 
Dutton is the Unitarian pastor. Among 
the notable events was the eleventh annual 
convention of the Iowa League of Women 
Voters March 11-18. Thursday evening 
a tablet honoring twenty-four lowa women 
was unveiled in the State Historical Build- 
ing when prominent people were present. 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones of Webster 
City, chairman of the Honor Roll, pre- 
sented the tablet. * * Waterloo.—Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, pastor. This church is 
grateful for the splendid services of the 
Rev. James Houghton, acting minister 
from September until Feb. 1, during which 
time Miss Bruner was completing her 
course at St. Lawrence. On his last Sun- 
day here, Mr. Houghton received four 


friends he had known while in the South 
into the membership of the church. Since 
then two others have been received into 
our fellowship, making a total of six. 
Our monthly church family nights, when 
old and young meet in the parish house 
for dinner, fellowship, and fun, are a de- 
light to all. The church school, which has 
been at a rather low ebb, is being reor- 
ganized, particularly as regards curric- 
ulum, and is keeping in close touch with Dr. 
MacLean, head of the Department of 
Religious Education at St. Lawrence. 
We have a splendid superintendent in the 
person of Mrs. E. F. Steege and an excel- 
lent corps of teachers. The Adult Edu- 
cational and Forum Class which meets on 
Thursday evenings is being made a part 
of the church school. At present, the 
course in Bible Study, begun by Mr. 
Houghton, is being continued. The class 
is being conducted with as near to college 
standards as possible and with a view not 
only to have the members understand the 
Bible, critically and appreciatively, but to 
enable them to teach it properly, should 
occasion demand. A Men’s Club was 
organized in January and now has fifteen 
active members. At the last meeting 
motion was made to have speakers at al- 
ternate meetings. Plans are being made 
for study and discussion of specific prob- 
lems -in the realm of social ethics. The 
members of the Y. P. C. U. conducted the 
entire service on Young People’s Sunday. 
Richard Shane preached a splendid ser- 
mon. The two women’s auxiliaries are 
carrying on in their usual fine spirit. In- 
terest has been heightened lately through 
the reading together of worth-while books. 
The choir, under Mrs. Milo Miller, an 
experienced director in high schools and 
colleges, is planning new and better things. 
Special attention is now being given to 
the securing of the best music available 
for use in liberal churches. Ours is a 
small but unusually active and happy 
group. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


Washington Letter 


One hundred and 
sixty-five in attend- 
ance at the Univer- 
salist National Me- 
morial Church March 
1, and spirits went 
down. Two hundred 
and five March 8, and 
Spirits went up. But March 1 was no day 
to turn out. Growth is slow, but it does 
look like growth. The machinery of a 
joint dinner of all church organizations, 
which has proved so successful here, was 
set operating to give a welcome to Miss 
Georgene Bowen on March 12. Washing- 
ton on that March day was colder than 
Minnesota, windier than Labrador. How- 


ever, seventy-five sat down to dinner in 
Perkins Hall. At a guest table on the 
stage with Miss Bowen, sat the pastor and 
Mrs. Perkins, the pastor emeritus, who 
had arrived that day from Boston, and 
Mrs. van Schaick, Mrs. Charles Uppercue, 
president. of the Mission Circle, Mrs. Frank 
W. Ballou, president of the Ladies’ Aid, 
Mr. Milton R. Vollmer, president of the 
men’s society, Mrs. Arthur Wiley, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U., Miss Doris Up- 
percue, president of the W. E. D. O., Mrs. 
Wm. H. McGlauflin, a member of the 
Board of the W. N. M. A., and Miss 
Eleanor Bonner, pastor’s assistant and 
superintendent of the church school. 
Dr. Perkins presided and was in his hap- 
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piest mood: Mrs. Uppercue and Mrs. 
McGlauflin welcomed the guests in behalf 
of the local and the national missionary 
organizations, and Mrs. McGlauflin gave 
a concise, convincing series of reasons for 
joining the W. N. M. A. Mrs. John van 
Schaick, Jr., chairman of the Japan Com- 
mittee, introduced Miss Bowen, saying 
that if any present were not missionary- 
minded they would be when Miss Bowen 
got. through with them. The dinner 
meeting was over at 8, the various or- 
ganizations going to their own rooms. 
The W. E. D. O., an organization of 
business women and government clerks 
not able to attend meetings of the Ladies’ 
Aid and Mission Circle, was organized by 
'the late Mrs. Clarence E. Rice. » It holds 
its meetings in the Romaine-van Schaick 
room. In their meeting, standing beside 
the cheery fire, Miss Bowen told con- 
fidential plans and answered questions. 
Both in the large hall and in the beautiful 
memorial reception room, she was master 
of the situation, winning everybody by her 
unselfish, charming personality and con- 
vincing them with her facts. 

A whole round of affairs had been 
planned for Miss Bowen. Mrs. Bonner, 
her hostess, took her about in her car and 
showed her Washington. The monthly 
meeting and luncheon of the executive 
committee of the Mission Circle, held this 
month with Mrs. Frank A. Evarts, was 
turned into an affair in her honor. Mrs. 
McGlauflin and Mrs. Uppercue gave a 
’ luncheon for her at Pierre’s and Dr. and 
Mrs. van Schaick entertained her at dinner 
in the Cosmos Club. 

Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., gave the 
annual tea under the auspices of the 
Mission Circle for the benefit of the South- 
ern Industrial Institute, Camp Hill, Ala. 
It was held in the memorial reception 
room of the church and $125.25 were given 
for Dr. Lyman Ward’s work. Usually 
other amounts are added during the week 
following this annual affair. Mrs. Bonner 
and Miss Elizabeth Weston, closest neigh- 
bors of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick at 1840 
Mintwood Place, had arranged a beautiful 
little dinner at the church following the 
Camp Hill tea, especially to show Dr. 
van Schaick, who had missed all social 
affairs in the Romaine-van Schaick room, 
how admirably adapted it is for social 
gatherings. After dinner Mrs. van Schaick 
gave two piano selections, Mrs. Wm. H. 
MecGlauflin sang delightfully, accom- 
panied by Mrs. van Schaick, and Miss 
Bowen, unaccompanied, sang a little 
Japanese love song, adding to the laurels 
she had won for herself and for the Japan 
Mission. The Y. P. C. U. had a party 
at the same time, and Miss Bowen spent 
the last part of the evening with them, 
leaving on the 2 a. m. train for Phila- 
delphia. It is said that she greatly en- 
deared herself to the young people. 

Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin brought to- 
gether a group of interesting people at 


tea Sunday, March 15, including Hon. 
C. C. Teague and Mrs. Teague of Cali- 
fornia, Hon. Frank H. Foss and Mrs. 
Foss of Massachusetts, and a number of 
people prominent in the work of the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, to 
meet Frederic Allen Whiting, the new 
president of the American Federation of 
Arts, and Mrs. Whiting. 

Dr. Perkins on March 15 continued his 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Pasadena has 
contributed an article on ‘‘Immortality” 
to the spring issue of the Quarterly Journal 
of Science-Religion-Philosophy, of which 
Dr. W. L. Hardin is editor. 


Mr. Frank W. Rogers of New Haven, 
Conn., is chairman of a committee of the 
Universalist church there to arrange a 
celebration April 6 in honor of the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years’ work by 
Dr. Theodore A. Fischer as minister of 
that church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis M. Fielder of 
Arlington are receiving warm congratu- 
lations upon the birth of a son on Sunday, 
March 22. He weighs seven and one-half 
pounds. Mrs. Fielder was Miss Myrtle 
Belyea, for several years attached to 
Universalist Headquarters. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson has arranged 
the union Good Friday service at the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester along 
the same lines on which it has been carried 
out for several years. The Methodists, 
the Salvation Army, the Congregational- 
ists, the Baptists, the Friends, the Epis- 
copalians, the Presbyterians, the Luther- 
ans, and representatives of other churches, 
will take part. 


Mr. and Mrs. Glenn R. MelIntyre of 
Norway, Me., were in Boston March 14 
to 16, to visit Mrs. McIntyre’s parents 
in Cambridge. 


Mr. Victor A. Friend, of Melrose, 
Mass., entertained forty members of his 
young men’s Sunday school class on March 
17, having dinner with them at the New 
England restaurant and giving them a 
delightful evening at the Copley Theater. 
Rey. G. H. Leining, Dr. Harold Marshall 
and W. J. L. Roop, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, were members of the party. 


Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, -minister of 
the Roslindale Unitarian church of Bos- 
ton, has received 160 members into the 
fellowship of that church in the five years 
of his pastorate, and at the annual meet- 
ing last week burned the mortgage. 


Grace Farrington Gray (Mrs. James 
Gray), one of the editors of the Farmer’s 
Wife, St. Paul, Minn.; contributes a 
fascinating article to the April number 
of that publication, entitled ‘‘So This Is 
New York.’ James Gray, now dead, 


brilliant exposition of important incidents 
in the life of Christ. Attendance was 
good. The vesper service brought out 
200 to hear the choir render Gounod’s 
Gallia and Dr. Perkins’ moving account of 
the circumstances under which the great 
work was written. The religious note, 
absolutely genuine and constantly deepen- 
ing in the work of this choir, is as notice- 
able as their artistic excellence. 


and Interests 


was mayor of Minneapolis, later Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Minneapolis 
Journal, and a helpful ‘member of the 
Universalist church in Washington. 


John Frye Bell, son of Rev. Enoch Bell, 
editor of the Missionary Herald, is head 
of the list of honor students at Yale 
University. 


Miss Harriet Yates, field worker of the 
General Sunday School Association, who 
is at work in Indiana, had a busy day 
on March 22, speaking in the morning at 
Salem, in the afternoon at Galveston, and 
in the evening at Logansport. On March 
29 Miss Yates will be with our churches - 
in Ontario. 


Mr. Edwin Earle exhibited portraits 
and landscapes by himself under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Fine Arts of 
Tufts College, in Ballou Hall, Tufts Col- 
lege, March 16-21 inclusive. 


California 


Oakland.—Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles, 
pastor. We celebrated our sixteenth an- 
niversary as a church in our own meet- 
ing-house the first Sunday in January, 
with a special service in which eleven new 
members were received into the church, 
representing new families who have come 
among us since we acquired our church 
home. On Friday evening, Jan. 16, we 
had our Sweet Sixteen Birthday party, 
in which the sixteen years of the church’s 
life were portrayed in a pageant written 
and produced by Mrs. Ruggles, using our 
children, from a one-year-old to a sweet 
sixteen-year-old girl who joined our church 
when she was five years old. Our weekly 
spiritual meetings continue to grow and 
minister largely to people whom we do 
not reach on Sunday, but from these 
groups we note a constant increase in the 
Sunday congregations. On Young : Peo- 
ple’s Day, Miss Flora Turner, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U., prepared an ex- 
cellent program with two of our young 
men delivering addresses of high character. 
During the Lenten season, the phases of 
Christ mindedness expressed in the pas- 
tor’s Lenten Lessons are being amplified 
into special addresses for the Thursday 
afternoon Spiritual Realization Class. 
Mr. Ruggles is giving a series for the Sun- 
days of Lent on “The Search for Reality.” 
A parish organization has been per- 
fected. 
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Maine 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. At the Sunday morning service 
Feb. 15 the Lenten booklets “The Uni- 
versalist Way of Life’ were distributed. 
Feb. 22 Dr. Smith delivered an impressive 
sermon on ‘‘Washington—He Believed 
in Himself—Do You?” This sermon was 
published in the daily papers. At this 
service flowers were placed on the altar 
in memory of Mr. George B. Goodale, 
and on March 8 in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. F. Quimby and Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Merrill. Sunday evening, Feb. 22, the 
first in a series of four violin recitals was 
given in Dorothy Memorial Hall by Mr. 
Walter Habernicht of Bangor, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
These recitals are being given on the last 
Sunday evening of each month. The 
newly organized men’s club is growing 
rapidly. The meetings are held each 
Sunday, following the morning service, 
with Dr. Smith as speaker. This club 
held its annual meeting and banquet on 
the evening of March 4, with a large at- 
tendance. The banquet at 6.30 was served 
by the Floral and Aid Society. The 
speakers were Rev. Henry E. Dunnack, 
state librarian, and Dr. Smith. Mr. 
Dunnack gave a very able address on 
“Business and Its Contributions to Modern 
Life.” The business session was held 
later, when annual reports were read and 
officers elected for the coming year. 
Letters from the Philippine Islands, ac- 
knowledging the ‘Friendship Treasure 
Chests” sent by the various classes, were 
read at a recent session of our church 
school. 


Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—Reyv. B. B. Hersey, pas- 
tor. A musical vesper service of unusual 
beauty and distinction was held at Village 
Church on Sunday, March 8, as a part of 
the Lenten program. A vested choir of 
thirty-five voices from Trinity Congrega- 
tional Church in Gloucester presented a 
number of faultlessly rendered anthems, 
crowning its achievement with the mag- 
nificence and majesty of Gounod’s “‘Gal- 
lia.” Mr. Hersey delivered a brief ad- 
dress on “The Oneness of the Christian 
Church.” He spoke of the co-operative 
spirit existing among the peoples of the 
various churches, urging the manifestation 
of more and more such spirit. A large 
number attended the service, the success 
of which was due largely to the efforts of 
George A. Blanchard, choir director of 
Village Chruch. Plans are in progress for 
the presentation of a children’s concert and 
young people’s pageant at'the church on 
Easter Sunday evening. 


Rhode Island 
Providence, First Church—Reyv. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. First Church has 
within a few weeks suffered the loss of 
three prominent and useful members. 
Mrs. Lucy M. Hopkins, who died early in 


January, was the daughter of the late 
Deacon Albert Briggs and the sister of the 
present Deacon Albert M. Briggs. Her 
love for. the church extended through 
many years and was manifested in many 
ways. In March Mr. John Murray Buf- 
fington died. If he had lived till April 1 
he would have been ninety-two years of 
age. Mr. Buffington’s whole life was 
spent in the spiritual influence of First 
Church. He had also been active in the 
little Universalist group at Hortonville, 
Mass., near which community Mr. Buf- 
fington had owned property, and until the 
end he was interested in the community 
Sunday school in that neighborhood. He 
had served First Church as president and 
as a trustee for over thirty-five years. He 
was prominent in Providence business and 
fraternal circles, and had been a member 
of the Rhode Island legislature. His 
funeral was held in First Church, attended 
by an immense throng of citizens and 
close friends. In March Mr. John Russell 
Gladding, who had been a member of the 
church since 1877, suddenly died. He also 
had been an outstanding figure in the 
financial and business life of Providence. 
In his younger days he was famous in the 
sporting world as a polo player. His love 
for the church was made evident by his 
most generous financial support, the loss 
of which is bound to be keenly felt. 
Though First Church has met with these 
serious losses, which the strongest churches 
would feel, the spirit of the old church un- 
falteringly faces the future and intends to 
carry on as it has been doing for consid- 


erably over a century. A generous be- 


quest to the permanent funds of the parish 
has been recently received from the estate 
of the late Charles Frederick Irons, 
another nonogenarian member, who died 


“in 1930, and whose faithful love for First 


Church has been evident these many years. 
ae 


LECTURES ON THE GOSPELS 


Prof. James Hardy Ropes of the Theo- 
logical School of Harvard University will 
give four free lectures under the auspices 
of Lowell Institute at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, on Monday afternoons, April 13 
and 27, and May 4 and 11, at 2.30 p. m., 
on the Gospels of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. No tickets are required. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Gustave H. Leining of Melrose 
will be the speaker at the closing meeting 
in the Lenten series of the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Association, on Monday morning, 
March 30. Miss Linda MacDonald will 
be the pianist and Mr. Francis W. Lacas, 
of the Malden church, will be the soloist. 
The meeting will begin promptly at 10.45. 

These Lenten services have been largely 
attended and, as the speakers have brought 
messages of insight and power, have been 
exceedingly profitable. Rev. Max Kapp, 
as leader of all the devotional services, 
has made a notable contribution. 
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Rev. Conard B. Rheiner was 
* graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1925 and from 
Crane Theological School in the 
class of 1928. He has served our 
church in Waterloo, Ia., and is 
now pastor of the church in Nor- 
way, Me. 

Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, former 
president of Lombard College, has 
served Universalist churches in 
Abington, Mass., Stamford, Conn., 
Newtonville, Mass., Akron, Ohio, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Galesburg, II1., 
Los Angeles, Cal. For many years 
he was a trustee of the Universalist 
General Convention and at one 
time was Field Secretary. 

Rey. F. C. Hoggarth is an honors 
graduate in philosophy of London 
University. He has been in the 
ministry of the Methodist Church in 
England since 1907, moving ‘every 
three years as is the Methodist cus- 
tom. At present he is in the city 
of Bradford, the famous wool manu- 
facturing center, but next year will 
move to a center of the cotton trade. 
He is a frequent contributor to 
periodicals both in England and 
America. . 

Miss Bessie Ambler is president 
of the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist church 
in Rochester, N. Y. 

Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt is a 
graduate of Lombard College and 
Ryder Theological School. He has 
served Universalist churches in 
Osage, Ia., Marseilles, Ill., Avon, 
Ill., Racine, Wis., and Pendleton, 
Ind., and is now in Muncie, Ind. 

Rey. Herbert Barnes is minister of 
the Church of the Divine Unity, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 

Miss Helen G. Murray, for ten 
years in religious work in Mexico 
City, is now one of the secretaries 
in the Department of Social Re- 
lations of the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society, of which Dr. Hu- 
bert C. Herring is the head. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AT LOWELL 


In the Cowrier-Citizen of Lowell for 
March 16 there appears an account of a 
Lenten Rally in Grace Universalist Church 
of that city which brought together 700 
young persons representing the Young 
People’s Religious Union of the Unitarian 
Church, the Christian Endeavor of the 
Congregational Church, and the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the Univer- 
salist Church, from Nashua, Andover, 
North Adams, Lawrence, Haverhill, Tyngs- 
boro, Chelmsford, Ayer and Littleton. 


oh colpeah Uta ature 


—— 
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Every one was astonished to find these 
hundreds of people crowding the church 
on astormy night. 

Rev. Isaac Smith, M. A., introduced tke 
speaker of the meeting, Rev. Robert W. 
Coe of Brockton, who delivered a gripping 
address upon “‘Love of Life.’”’ The young 
people themselves conducted the service. 
The speaker of the evening made a marked 
impression upon all in attendance. 

* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 407) 
may be disposed to be more lenient now 
that they have a chance to read what he 
really said. Or perhaps he is one of those 
broad churchmen of the Episcopal Church 
who have persuasively carried their people 
along with them into the larger pastures. 
* * 
SEMI-CENTENNIAL IN DETROIT 
Celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the First Universalist 
Church, Cass and Forest Avenues, was 
marked Sunday morning with a sermon by 
Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. Dr. 
McCollester was for twenty-four years 


minister of this church and is now its | 


pastor emeritus. His subject was ‘“‘The 
Modern Liberal and the Liberal World.” 
The first house of worship occupied by 
the congregation was the original Church 
of Our Father, located on the present site 
of the Tuller Hotel at Bagley and Adams 
Avenues. Here Dr. McCollester had his 
long period of service, coming to the pas- 
torate in 1885 as the successor of Dr. E. L. 
Rexford, founder of the organization. 


Coincident with Dr. McCollester’s resig- i 


nation in 1913 to take his present position 
on the Tufts College faculty, and the 
coming of his successor, Dr. Willis A. 
Moore, the old building and site were sold 
and the congregation moved to their pres- 
ent location. There in 1916 their beautiful 
Gothic church was dedicated. 

Dr. Moore resigned in 1917 and Rev. 
Charles F. Patterson became acting pastor. 
In 1923 Mr. Patterson resigned to accept a 
eall to Arlington, Mass., and Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, the present pastor, assumed the 
pulpit in the summer of that year. 

Dr. Adams, who is also president of the 
Universalist General Convention, con- 
ducted the anniversary service Sunday. 

Mrs. Maury D. Bentley, organist, di- 
rected the music. The quartette con- 
sisted of Louise Allen soprano, Maude 
Lawler Crotser contralto, Hardin A. 
Sheldrick tenor, and Clifford Wells bari- 
tone. 

The anniversary was also marked bya 
golden jubilee dinner at McCollester Hall, 
when the capacity of the building was 
taxed. W. P. Putnam, chairman of the 
church board of trustees, was toastmaster, 
and BE. L. Freeman, moderator, was master 
of ceremonies. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
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brought official greetings, Dr. Leo M. 
Franklin of Temple Beth El, and Dr. 
Augustus P. Reccord of the First Unitarian 
Church, gave addresses congratulating 
the Church of Our Father upon its half- 
century of service in Detroit. 

Five surviving members of the charter 
list of fifty years ago, when the original 
church building was dedicated, were seated 
at the speakers’ table. Two of these, 
Jarvis S. Jennings and William A. Thorpe, 
spoke briefly.—Detroit Free Press. 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1931 
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Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Bruce W. 
Brotherston to Massachusetts. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
me Se 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention 
will be held in Monrce, May 19-20, 1931, for the 
transaction of any business that may legally come 
before it. 

All Universalist churches within the state are 
urged to elect and send a full quota of delegates. 

State Convention quotas and free-will offerings 
for Ministerial Pension Fund should be promptly 
attended to within due time. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
wae 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The annual Ferry Beach Reunion will be held 
Thursday evening, April 16, at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston. To reach the church take 
any car going to Massachusetts Ave. Station from 
Park Street and walk one block up Boylston. 

Dinner will be served at 6.30 p. m. After the 
dinner hour there will be opportunity for dancing, 
bridge or for visiting. Tickets for the Reunion are 
$1.00. Please send reservations to Edward Hempel, 
2 Hillerest Circle, Swampscott, Mass. Reservations 
should be made by Monday, April 13. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Adelbert E. Allison transferred to Massa- 
chusetts. 
Rev. William P. Farnsworth transferred to New 
Hampshire. < 
Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ok 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COM- 


MITTEE 
Fellowship has been granted to Rev. Robert J. 
Raible, Unitarian, of Peterboro, N. H., dated Feb. 
21, 1931. 
Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* x 


THE SIXTH SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, Prof. Edward Alsworth Ross, chairman, 
announces that the sixth annual session of the Semi- 
nar in Mexico will be held in Mexico City, July 4-24, 
1931. Membership in this “‘eo-operative study of 
the life and culture of the Mexican people,” will 
again be open to a representative group of North 
Americans. 

Among the leaders of round tables for the Sixth 
Seminar are Judge Florence Allen of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio; Mr. Carleton Beals, author of ““Mexi- 
co: An Interpretation,” ete.; Prof. Charles W. 
Hackett of the University of Texas; Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, author of many books on Latin Ameri- 
ea; Dr. Eyler Simpson of the Mstitute of Current 
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World Affairs; Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, author of 
“The Mexican Agrarian Revolution; Rev. R. A. 
McGowan of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; and Mr. Morris Topchevsky. 

The previous Seminars in Mexico have been 
attended by over 400 men and women, widely rep- 
resentative of many public groups in the United 
States. Numerous field trips are included in the 
programs. There are also optional trips for small 
groups to parts of Mexico and to Nicaragua, to be 
taken after the regular sessions close. 

A pamphlet describing the program of the Seminar 
may be secured from Hubert C. Herring, Executive 
Director of the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 112 East 19th Street, New York, 
Ney 


VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Accepted on letters of transfer, Rev. L. Griswold 
Williams and Rev. Charle<” Easternhouse, from 
Pennsylvania. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rey. Robert A. 
Nunn, to Massachusetts, Rev. Fannie E. Austin 
to Ohio, Rev. T. W. Horsfield to Maine. 

Mrs. Olive M. Kimball, lay license renewed. 

Rev. William Forkell dismissed at his own re- 
quest. 

Arnold S. Yantis, Chairman. 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New York 
State Universalist Convention will convene in the 
parlors of the Universalist church in Syracuse, 
New York, on April 7, 1931, at 1.30 p. m., for the 
examination of Mr. Trueman John Menadue “‘as to 
his fitness in purpose; character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


A Church School Institute will be held at the 
Springfield Second Universalist Church, Friday, 
April 10. Faculty—Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
State Supervisor of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Sunday School Association; Miss Harriet Yates, 
Field Worker for the General Sunday School As- 
sociation; Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., instruc- 
tor at the Tuckerman School, Boston. Mass. 

The Institute will be opened at 3 p.m., by Mrs. 
Chamberlain, subject, “Our Goals.’”’ Group Confer- 
ences will follow: Elementary Group, Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. Intermediate-Senior Group, Miss Yates. 
Superintendents, Officers and Ministers, Dr. Hunt- 
ley. Music Demonstration, Miss Yates. Forum, “In 
Such and Such a Case,’’ led by Dr. Huntley. 

Supper at 6.15, 50 cents. 

Worship service at 7.15, led by Miss Yates. Group 
Conferences. Address, ‘New America and Young 
America,”’ Dr. Huntley. 

Write to Miss Harriet Stevens, 25 Cambridge St., 
Springfield, Mass., for supper reservations. 

The ministers, officers and teachers in Monson, 
Palmer, Springfield, Hartford, Conn., and Stam- 
ford, Conn., are cordially invited to be present at 
this Institute. 

* * 
BOOK BARGAIN 


A $2.50 book, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, for 35 cents to cover cost of postage and this 
notice. The few copies left of Vrooman’s ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Christianity” will be cleared out at 35 cents 
a copy, in stamps. 

Some opinions by readers: “A book of exceptional 
character and value’—John Haynes Holmes. ‘A 
great piece of work”—Dr. J. T. Sunderland. ‘The 
best of the kind I ever read’—Frank S. C. Wicks, 
‘A rare and valuable work’—Frederick R. Griffin. 
“Liberalism at its best’—Living Church. “It will 
be a great help to many’—William IL. Sullivan. 
“Tiluminating and impressive’—Boston Transcript. 
“Scholarly and spiritual”—Christian Advocate. “A 
thorough study”’—Christian Century. “A winning 
presentation” —Outlook. ‘A popular and readable 
introduction to liberal religion’—New Republic. 
‘Well meriting close attention by preachers of our 
day”—Lozxdon Inguirer. “Interesting and reward- 
ing reading. There is not an ambiguous sentence or 
any flaw in the logic”—Christian Register. “An 
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uncompromising statement of the liberal faith’— 
Minot Simons, D. D. “A corking good book. Lu- 
cid yet profound. Learned yet simple’”—Horace 
Westwood, D. D. 


Send for your copy now before all are gone. Ad- 


dress, “The Unitarian Church, 807 West Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware.’”’ Enclose only 35 cents in 
stamps. Postpaid. 


Married 
Sanborn-Bennington.—In Chelsea, Vt., March 


14, by Rev. C. F. MelIntire, Clyde Sanborn and 
Beatrice Bennington, all of Chelsea. 


Obituary 
John Sanborn 


John Sanborn died in Chelsea, Vt., March 6, aged 
seventy-nine years. For several years Mr. San- 
born had been in ill health, but his death was sud- 
den and unexpected. He was confined to the bed 
but a few days. 

He was an honest, truthful, kind-hearted man, 
and many will feel that they have met with a great 
loss. He has suffered the loss by death of a wife 
and son in the past two or three years. He leaves a 
son, a brother and a sister. The funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. C. F. McIntire of Chelsea. 


William Emmett Barnes 


William Emmett Barnes, son of McGannon and 
Rebecca Fouts Barnes, was born in Jefferson County, 
Ind., Nov. 24, 1844. When he was a small boy his 
parents moved to a farm in Clark County, where he 
lived until three years ago, when he moved to Han- 
over. He was married to Ella Bower, Jan. 16, 1867. 
They celebrated their golden wedding and their 
sixty-first wedding anniversary. Mrs. Barnes died 
March 16, 1926. To this union were born eleven 
children, eight of whom lived to grow up—Mrs. 
Evaly Wells, Hanover, Ind., Mrs. Lena Montgom- 
ery, Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Clara Hardy, Lexington, 
Ind., Carney M. Barnes, White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont., John B. Barnes, Nabbs, Ind., Charles B. and 
Sadie L. Barnes at home in Hanover. Edw. M. 
Barnes died several years ago. Also five orphan 
boys were reared to manhood in this home. 

Mr. Barnes was a lifelong Universalist. His 
grandparents were charter members of the Uni- 
versalist church at Saluda, Jefferson County, Ind., 
in 1853. His parents later became members of this 
church, as did his children and many of his grand- 
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children. He died at his home in Hanover, March 
12, 1931. Interment was at the Barnes cemetery 
on the old farm where he lived so many years. 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, historian of the woman 
suffrage movement, and biographer of Susan B. 
Anthony, died in Washington, D. C., Saturday, 
March 14. Private funeral services were held in 
Washington, March 16. She is survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley, 47 W. 48th 
St., New York City. By profession she was a jour- 
nalist. Fourteen large indexed volumes of her writ- 
ings are in the Congressional Library in Washington. 

Mrs. Harper was in her eightieth year. She was 
born in Fairfield, Indiana. Her parents, John A. 
and Cassandra Stoddard Husted, moved to Muncie 
when she was ten years of age. She entered the 
University of Indiana but married before graduat- 
ing. Later she entered Stanford University with 
her daughter. She was distinguished not only as a 
writer, but as a lecturer and as one of the executives 
of the suffrage movement. 


Mrs. Sarah W. Scott 


Mrs. Sarah W. Scott died at her home near Mil- 
ford, Ohio, March 5, 1931. Funeral services were 
held from the home March 8 with a former pastor, 
Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati, and the present 
pastor, Rev. Harriet E. Druley, conducting. Mrs. 
Scott was one of those loyal souls who saw the need 
for a Universalist church in Milford. She gave of 
her time, her strength and her home that her chil- 
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dren might have the proper religious training. 
Through the forty years since that time, Mrs. Scott 
had remained a loyal Universalist, reading her church 
papers diligently and understandingly as long as 
sight permitted. She had been in failing health for 
a few years, but her cheery mind remained firm 
through it all. The present church building and 
organization are memorials to her faith. 
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A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 
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Testaments 
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Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 
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Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
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Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 
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department, or 
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Dean Academy 
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Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruetion provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated In a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 


Dr. George L. Cady recently told us a 
good story of ethical precociousness, which 
we have asked him to tell for our readers. 
He writes: 

Two of our grandchildren have been 
visiting our home. Donnie is five and 
Joan istwo. They were in the other room 
playing and Joan started crying. Mrs. 
Cady said, “Joan, what is the matter?” 
No reply. ‘Donnie, are you teasing 
Joan?” Great silence. ‘Joan, is Donnie 
teasing you?” The silence continued. 
Then Donnie was heard to say, “If she 
says ‘Yes,’ she is a tattletale. If she says 
‘No,’ she will tell a lie.””—Congregationalist. 

*, * 

His commanding officer ordered General 
Butler to place himself under arrest. 
General Butler promptly did so, without 
any beating about the bush or making the 
claim that he was having trouble in finding 
himself. Now the Chicago police are 
thinking of sending a similar order to Al 
Capone.—Tampa Morning Tribune. 

* * 

Police Sergeant: ‘‘Is the man dangerous- 
ly wounded?” 

Patrolman: “Two of the wounds are 
fatal, but the other one isn’t so bad.’”— 
Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* 

“T think this scenery is just heavenly.” 

“Um, I don’t know. Take away the 
mountains and the lake and it is just like 
anywhere else.’”’—Lustige Koelner Zeitung. 

Information as to the owners of the dogs 
would be appreciated, as they should be 
either killed or restrained from doing fur- 
ther damage.—Alascadero (Calif.) paper. 


A scientist says human intelligence is 
450,000 years old. Yet motorists cling 
to the illusion that they can untangle a 
traffic jam by honking.—Toledo Blade. 


Jinx: ““Television will soon be here.” 

Blinx: ‘‘Yes; just think what a nuisance 
it will be to shave before you answer the 
telephone.”’—Chicago News. 

* * 

Minister: “Do you say your prayers 
every night, Oswald?” 

Oswald: ““No—some nights I don’t want 
anything.’”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

The Girl: “I should think you’d feel as 
happy as a king when you’re in the air.” 

Aviator: “Happier! I’m an ace.”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Forward-looking architects, we under- 
stand, are working out plans for a garage 
with a home that folds into the door.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

“Well, the depression can’t last for- 
ever.” 

Business Man: “No, neither can I.”— 
Pathfinder. 
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“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” sof 


Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. 


Published at $2.00. 


“N ATURE CRUISINGS” to the OLD HOME TOWN 


THE 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


and the LITTLE HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. 


LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 
A New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 


pages, sixteen illustrations. 


“T am keeping the book by me as a recreational 
luxury and an antidote to the confusion of voices which 
mark our jazzage. The picture of simple, wholesome, 
happy life on the little hill farm relieves one from the 
sense of weariness which sometimes comes over even an 
‘incorrigible optimist’ with all this tense and ceaseless 
pressure of little nothings which beset us in the city.’’: 
—A Boston Unitarian. 


“Embodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding/us of David 
Grayson.” —A Californian. 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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